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SIR JOHN BENNETT, 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURER, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NO MORE WATCH KEYS. 


TO WATCH CLUBS AND WATCH BUYERS. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 

















() —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
«e LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time, 


beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 
Chains at manufacturers’ prices.—Sir JoHn Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 





f£] —In return for Post Oftice Order, free and safe by post, one of 

» BENNETT’S GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 
tight, and dust tight.—Sir Joun Bennert, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
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HOMES AND HUTS. 


A PLEA FOR LEGISLATION. 


WHEN Sir James Chettam, in George Eliot’s “ Middlemarch,” 
takes objection to Miss Brooke's generous schemes for cottage 
building, on the ground that labourers can never afford to pay a 
rent sufficient to return a fair interest on the capital invested, 
and yet amiably allows that “perhaps, after all, the work may 
be worth doing,” we are most of us, I suppose, ready to give 
some sympathy to the impetuous outburst of Dorothea’s indigna- 
tion, when she cries, “ Worth doing! Yes, indeed. I think we 
deserve to be beaten out of our beautiful houses with a scourge 
of small cords—all of us who let tenants live in such sties as we 
see round us. Life in cottages might be happier than ours, if 
they were real houses fit for human beings from whom we 
expect duties and affections. Oh, what happiness it would be 
to set the pattern about here !” 

The last word, however, cannot be suffered to remain with 
either squire or philanthropist. Now that Parliament has 
recognized the legitimate claim of the rural labourer to citizen- 
ship by the extension of the County Franchise, one may well 
hope that his equally legitimate claim to the possession of a 
home on English soil may no longer be left to the chance 
settlement of an individual landlord with a benevolent dis- 
position to invest capital at no interest. 

For the last fifteen years the housing of the urban population 
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has been a matter of concern to successive Parliaments, resulting 
in a more or less satisfactory settlement by the passing of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings’ Acts of 1875 and 1878. During a much 
longer time the housing of the rural population has furnished 
subject of constant inquiry to various Parliamentary Commissions 
with as yet no effective legislative result whatever 

It is my object in the present article to show cause why sucl 


legislation cannot, with any justice to the agricultural classes, 01 
to the nation itself, be much longer delay a 

Certainly the plea for delay cannot : » supported on the ground 
of official ignorance. That excuse for inaction is absolutely 
impossible in face of the Reports of the various Royal and 


Parliamentary Commissions to which | have alluded. 
In the first Report of the Commission on the Employment 


Women and Children in Agriculture (1867), in addition t 
copious evidence of the Assistant Commissioners as to th 
existing state of agricultural cottages, an interesting summary 
is given of the various efforts that have been made during th 


last hundred years to call the attention of Parliament to this 
question. 

What our progress has been during that time will be plain, if 
I place in juxtaposition with an extract from the Report mad 
little more than a year ago by the Royal Commissioners 01 
agricultural interests (Duke of Richmond’s Commission) on 
quotation only from that summary. 

“On the 12th February, 1796, Mr. Whitbread, in a debate on 
a Bill to Regulate the Wages of Labourers in Husbandry, said, 
on the existing state of agr ricultural cottages, ‘There is Just one 
circumstance to which I shall advert. before I theca — Sees 
the wretched manner in which the poor are lodged. It is such 
as ought not to be suffered in a country like this, fond of its 
freedom, and boasting of the equal rights of all its subjects. 
Landlord and farmer equally neglect the cottages ; consequently, 
dismantled and mouldering to decay, they afford neither warmth 
nor shelter to the poor inhabitant, who is left exposed to the 
fury of the elements and the inclemenc y of every season. ” 

The extract from the report of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission is as follows :— 

“ Although it is generally admitted that within the last twenty 
years very great progress has been made, especially upon large 
estates, In providing better cottages for agricultural labourers, 
yet in many districts the accommodation is still ve ry defective. 
To a considerable extent the interest of owners ~ attracting 
labour, and retaining it upon the land, would no doubt ope rate 
as a sufficient inducement to provide cottages with gardens or 
allotments, at reasonable rents, for farm labourers. It is due to 
the owners of land to state that, irrespective of 1 considerations 
of interest, many of them have expended, and continue to ex- 
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HOMES AND HUTS. 13] 


pend, large sums of money to supply good and efficient cottage 
accommodation. A arge proportion of cottages, however, are 
in the hands of small owners, who have neither the means nor 
the will to expend money on their improvement. The sanitary 


] 


authorities throughout the c¢ uuntry have certain powers to deal 
with cases of defective accommodation, and if these powers are 
exercised with judgment and impartiality, we may reasonably 
look forward to such improvement in the condition of labourers, 
as would render them less inclined to abandon the field for the 
town.” 

How far the Commissioners are justified by facts in expecting 


any great improvement as a result of the action of rural sanitary 
authorities, as at present constituted, seems very doubtful ; but 
ertainly it would seem to be taking either a very superficial or a 


very optimist view of the matter, if the Commissioners suppose 
that the supply of efficient house accommodation in rural 
. - ” > : ” ° ala T 
districts can be safely left to the “natural” inducement which 
every landlord ought to possess in the desire of attracting labour 
to his estate. It cannot be forgotten that it is not every 
Sta W ines for coal and salt, 
Or N k’s Duke w deals in malt, 
Douglas in 1 lerrings,’ 
Nor is it every landlord who regards the management of his 


estate mainly from the point of view of a food-producing agency, 
in which labour must always remain one of the chief elements of 
production. Were it otherwise, no doubt the cottage-supply 
question would become one of no particular difficulty. 

That some progress has been made even since the Report of 
1867, the Commissioners are doubtless quite right in recording. 
But still I fear there is little ground for hoping that at the 
present rate of progress, “the villages of England will present 
that pleasing picture to the eye of the traveller,” which the Royal 
Commissioners, in 1867, anticipated as the result of the next 
twenty-five years’ effort. 

Certainly, the following words, which Bishop Fraser then wrot 
of the condition of the cottages of Norfolk, would require no 
alteration now if applied to the cottages of my late parish in 
Bucks :-— 

“The majority of the cottages are deficient in almost every 
requisite that should constitute a home for a Christian family ina 
civilized community. They are deficient in bedroom accommoda- 
tion, very few having three chambers; they are deficient in 
drainage and sanitary arrangement ; they are imperfectly supplied 
with water; such conveniences as they have are often so situ- 
ated as to become nuisances; they are full enough of draughts to 
generate any amount of rheumatism, and in many instances are 
lamentably dilapidated and out of repair... . The natural his- 
tory, so to call it, of these miserable, ruinous dwellings is very 
K 2 
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132 HOMES AND HUTS. 
various; .. . an almost uniformly bad class are the cottages run 
up by squatters on the waste, or held upon a - ehold or copy- 
hold tenure, and which have not yet fallen into the hands of the 
Lord of the Manor; others have been put up by speculative 
builders of the flimsiest materials: others are converted farm- 
houses . . . attesting the change in the phase of agricultural lif 
which has merged half-a-dozen petty occupations into one haan 
building. Some belong to small proprietors, too indigent to have 
any money to spare e for their improvement; some to absentee or 
embarrassed landowners, the former of whom are unwilling to 
improve an estate which they never see ; the latter, in addition to 
being unable, are equally unwilling to improve a property from 
which they get no advantage.” 

In my late parish of Granborough the village contained fifty 
cottages. Of these, four only could, is any sense, be classed as 
satisfactory ; indeed, I know of no cottage which could be said 
absolutely to satisfy perfect sanitary conditions or, to put it in 


another way, in which, under any circumstan | should care to 
live myself. We had only three cottages w ith more than two 
bedrooms. We had seventeen with only one. Of these, eight 
ought, under an efficient system of sanitary unpeddie. certainly 


to be condemned as unfit for human habitation. As a sample of 
these, take a row of three which face the road immediately 
opposite the vicarage gate. The total width of the narrow strip 
of ground upon which the y are built is twelve feet. The doors of 
the cottages open directly into the public road. The back walls 
are within a few inches of an open ditch, furnishing the only sys- 
tem of drainage common to these cottages and several others higher 
up the road. Fifty yards lower down this open sewer passes in 
front of another batch of six cottages, only a little less dilapidated. 
The two rooms of which these cottage s consist measure about eight 
‘feet square. The height to the eaves is under six feet, and to the 
roof-tree about nine feet. As the level of the road is considerably 
below that of the adjacent field, the hedge-top is visible over 
the roof of the cottage. The history of their construction, as 
told to me by an old drainer in the v illage, whose memory carries 
him back to the verge of the “ good old times.’ is interesting, as 
being in all probability typical “of much of the cottage building 
in the county of Bucks. A site on the waste by the roadside 
having been duly chosen, the first care of the proposed “ squatter ” 
was the “ collection” of a sufficient numbe xr of bricks with which 
to construct the open fireplace and chimney. ‘The erection of 
the chimney-stack being completed, a consultation of friends, 
possibly of proposed neighbours, became necessary. A dark 
night was chosen, an expedition planned to the woods of a 
neighbouring Lord of the Manor, and the difficulty of ade 
the necessary house timber was easily solved. You will probably 
suppose that this necessarily means a very low standard of village 




















HOMES AND HUTS 
morality. I am not quite sure. Mr. Henry George, and Mr. 
Hyndman, and writers of that kind, would undoubtedly say that 
it merely meant that the villager had a much stronger memory 
than the Lord of the Manor for “ those folk rights in the wood- 
lands of the mark,” of which constitutional historians tell us. 
The frame-work was built round the chimney stack, the sides 


filled in with “ wattle,’—a coarse kind of hurdle made of willow- 
boughs,—the roof thatched with straw, the wattle dabbed over 
with road mud,a door hung, a window, consisting of a single 
pane of glass, fixed without a frame, and therefore incapable of 
being opened, in a hole in the wall, and “the home” was 
complete. 

During the winter season the se “wattle and dab” huts looked, 
perhaps, more than usually miser: _ owing to the dilapidated 
condition of the thatch, sodden and dripping with the heavy 
rains. In the summer-time, however, my town friends were 
facetious enough to call them picturesque, and to quote, apropos 
of the moss-covered th atch, and the one or two vigorous corn-plants 
that generally spring up on the roof at that time, the words of the 
Psalmist concerning “ The grass on the housetop, which withereth 


before it is grown up, so that they who go by say not so much as 
The Lord prosper you; we wish you good luck in the name of 
the Lord !” 

[, however, as a country parson, at whose vicarage gates these 
cottages stood, “a very Lazarus at my doorstep,’ “knowing the 
total defiance of even savage notions of decency and of health 
which such conditions imply, could only regard them as a direct 
reproach to our village Christianity. How, might I not well ask, 
under such physical conditions as these, was it “possible for me to 
expect from my parishioners any approach to that “ pure religion 
breathing household laws,” which it was yet my duty, as their 
pastor, to endeavour to inculcate? How, in face of such purely 
material obstacles as these, could the « distinetively home virtues 
find any room for growth—parental love, filial obedience, house- 
hold thrift, cleanliness, modesty, chastity, self-respect, purity, and 
simplicity of heart. Could I honestly ascribe the meagre growth 
of these virtues among my people solely to failure of “individual 
will, or must I not rather trace it to circumstances of life and 
sleep so degrading as to leave no moral room for their cultivation 7 
What provision can there be under such circumstances of home- 
life, not only for the three essentials of physical life,—pure air, 
pure water, pure food,—but also for the three essentials of spiritual 
life—admiration, hope, and love ? 

It may be thought, perhaps, that in describing the state of my 
late parish I am drawing an exceptional picture. The following 
extracts, however, from the Buckinghamshire evidence, taken from 
Mr. Culley’s notes, in the 1867 Commission, will only too surely 
prove that Granborough is but a fair sample of the villages of 
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134 HOMES AND HUTS. 


that neighbourhood. All the reports are those of villages within 
ten miles of Granborough— 
“Five very wretched dens on the roadside waste, claimed by 


ryy 


parish, and occupied by five families rent free. The only drain 
age an open ditch between cottages and fence.” 

“In Halton, Aston Clinton, and Mentmore (the Rothschilk 
property), the condition and position of the cottages are, for th 
most part, satisfactory ; but it mg be taken as a fact that this 
is not the case in the county Bucks generally, overcrowding 
being very common.’ 

“A cood many of the cottages are out of repair; I do not 
know of any with three bedrooms. Several have only one.” 

“‘T have been sixty- four years in the parish’ (is the igi 
of one labouring man), ‘about forty cottages have been built on 
the waste since | remember. I don’t think them as lives in the 
waste cottages is any better than those who pay rent. They 
don’t get the parish doctor. When a man owning a waste cottag 
applies for relief they make him sell it, and a Mr. King 
bought most, and lets them at 1s. or 1s. 6d., according as they is.’ 

” Several very poor cottages about the sides of the roads in 
this parish, built with mud walls, and thatched.” 

wih cottage Is @ very poor one, sir; my upstairs is out 
of repair; the walls do keep tumbling. I pay a shilling a week 
rent.” 

“There are a great many cottages built by small freeholde Ts 


“on Speculation, with very small rooms, and without ventilation.’ 


“A good many people in this village rear ducks, and some 
of them share their houses with them. One man feeds about 
1,000 in the year. 

“The cottages are very. bad, small ; the great majority of them 
with one bedroom only ; thatched.” 

“As a general rule, the cottages are totally inadequate as 
regards acc ommodation. There are ver y few labourers’ cottages 
in the village with more than one bedroom, and that of miserable 
dimensions.” 

“Visited three one-bed-roomed cottages, unfit for people 
live in.” 

“Visited an old malting-house made into seven very small 
cottages, with one small bedroom, and a nasty open drain close to 
the doors.” 

“No closet accommodation, obliging occupiers to trespass or 
ask leave of their neighbours.” 

“Cottages badly constructed; many of them with one 
room only below, and one above, and those of course crowded ; 
drainage imperfect; water supply deficient; gardens scarce ; 
privy accommodation extremely bad; rents low, though high 
enough for what the cottages are; ownership chiefly invested in 
the landowners,” ; 
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In Twyford, 124 tages had but one bedroom. 
Maidsmorton, 94 

Preston Biss 
Padbury, 
Gawcott, 


Adstock, 


$9 ? 


Hillesden, t u 

‘The village of Shalston is a gladsome contrast to the 
penury and sufferine round. Here no old nor ill-conditioned 
cottages are to be se Nearly all have been rebuilt, all the old 
ones are well repaired, and ali the new ones, built of brick, have 
four rooms, a pretty portico in front, washhouses and out- 
houses, pump, well, : pig-sty. A piece of well-tilled garden is 
attached to each cottage, and plots of ground at cheap rates are 
available to each cottager.” 

This is the Report the Royal ( /ommission of 1869. 

Similar evidence of a late late is, however, only too readily forth- 
coming. In the year 1877, a committee appointed by the Oxford 
Diocesan Conference sag into the defective house accommo- 


dation, and the sanitary condition of the agricultural labourers oi 


the three counties of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, obtained returns from 
187 parishes of the Diocese, of which the general result was as 
follows :—Out of the 187 parishes, 35 only were reported to be in 
a, satisfactory condition, as regards structural accommodation, 
water supply, and drainage ; 73 were unsatisfactory in all these 
three particulars ; and the remaining 79 in one or more of them. 
Extracts from these returns in fact merely duplicate the Reports 
of the Royal Commission ten years earlier. For example— 

“The cottages throughout the parish are bad, many not fit for 
pig-sties, many not weather-proof; closets close to the dwellings 
and close to the wells.”’ 

“ Some of the cottages are disgraceful.” 

‘With few exceptions the cottages are very bad.” 

‘The cottages are utterly disgraceful.” 

‘The cottages are as bad as possible.” 

‘The cottages are in a wretched state, not fit for habitation.” 

There is a large number of miserable hovels, utterly unfit fo: 
human habitation, and much overcrowded.” 

As to bedroom accommodation, it was found that in ninety-two 
villages (or in one-half of the whole) the provision of two bedrooms, 
and in many cases of one only, was quite insufficient, leading, 
of course, to the very worst re sults. One return states that “ few 
cottages have more than one bedroom, and there is only one con- 
venience for three or four dwellings.” In one village “most 
the cottages have only one b droom for parents and children 
and in some cases there is only one convenience for six houses.’ 
In another, where “ most of the cottages are very bad, a man and 
a wife and six children (half of them over sixteen years of ace ) 
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136 HOMES AND HUTS. 


have been known to occupy a cottage of one room only for ali 
purposes.” In another village, “decency and morality are stated 
in many cases to be impossible.” 

Finally, an extract from a report of the sanitary condition of 
Oxfordshire, by Dr. Child, the Medical Officer of Health for the 
united sanitary districts of that county, will only serve to deepen 
the picture. He says :— 

“Houses are frequently built in damp, marshy situations, or 
they are built in a pit, or on ground some foot or two below th 
level of the surrounding soil, and pe anes with an ill-drained 
yard close to them, the filth of which runs or oozes into the 
living rooms, or they are built with the back hard against the 
side of a hill or high bank, or the soil of a neighbouring burying 
ground on a higher level, or upon a bit of land so small as to 
admit of none of the necessary appliances for drainage, privy 
accommodation, or even ventilation. I can recall instances in 
plenty within my own district of every one of these conditions 
» . - houses consisting of only two rooms, though containing a 
whole family, built with the floor of the living room immediately 
upon the undrained soil, sometimes containing rooms with only 
a borrowed light, or with no light at all; often with a privy or a 
pig-sty just under a bedroom window, or so arranged as to soak 
through into a living room, or into the cupboard which serves as 
the only larder. Many of these same houses are to be found 
in a condition of dirt and dilapidation which no one would 
believe who had not seen them. I have entered many almost 
completely black, reeking of smoke and filth, damp, clammy, 
and noisome, with broken windows, split doors, plaster dropping 
from the ceilings, stairs half broken away, holes in the bedroom 
floors pasted up with old newspapers, and holes in the roof 
letting in the weather upon the bundles of foul sacking which 
represent a bed and clothing ; and when to all this I add that 
I have constant cases brought before me in which six, eight, or 
ten people are sleeping in one such room as | have now faintly 
described, I am compelled to admit that there is no exaggeration 
in Canon Kingsley’s picture of the cottage 





“Where, packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay, 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day.’”’ 


There is no need, I think, further to multiply evidence in 
this direction. The magnitude of the evil, and the urgent 
necessity for the application of some remedial agency, is only too 
plain. What is that remedy to be ? 

In endeavouring to find an answer to that question we are 
met by a twofold cause of difficulty. On the one hand, the large 
rate of interest which is at present not seldom ol tainable by 
unconscientious owners of bad cottage property, and on the 
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other, the totally inadequate return upon capital invested 
responsible landlords on efficient buildings. 

As an example of the first, | may mention that one of the 
cottages in Granborough, to which I have alluded above, was 
bought a few years ago by its present owner for £10, and 
now bears a rent of 10d. a week, or at the rate of nearly 22 per 
cent. on the capital invested. This is by no means an exceptional! 
case. 

On the other hand, it is a universal complaint that efficient 
cottage building does not pay. A substantial semi-detached 
cottage, containing three bedrooms, and in which sanitary 
ae are respected, cannot be built for much less than 

150. It is generally calculated that £6 per cent. is required 
a s fair return on cottage building. At this rate £9 a year would 
be the proper rent upon an outlay of £150. With wages 
varying from 12s, to 15s. a week in the southern counties, it is 
super fluous to add that the 3s. 6d. a week, which such a rate as 
this implies, or one quarter of his income, is beyond the fau 
amount which an agricultural labourer may be expected to pay 
as house rent. 

[ am well aware that it is very often argued that business as 
well as moral considerations suggest that a full commercial 
return for the money expended on good cottages is obtained, not 
so much by a direct mone y payment, as from many indirect but 


obvious sources. But beside the fact that such incidental 
advantages are not appreciable by all persons, ] cannot regard 
this method of approaching the subj ject as at all satisfactory. 
It is no doubt true that if any vapid progress in cottage building 


is to take place, it is essential that a direct and satisfactory 
return upon the outlay should be shown to be possible. But 
this end cannot be attained, it is said, at least directly, except by 
such an increase ijn the farm wage as would enable the laboure1 
to pay what now evidently he cannot pay—such a rent for his 
house as would represent the fair market price for the value he 
receives. But such an increase of wages would, under present 
conditions especially, when the farmer has already found his 
increased labour bill a severe strain upon his capital, ultimately 
imply a corresponding reduction in the rent of the farm, and 
this, it is said, is impossible. But why is it impossible? As the 
landowner would recoup himself for ‘the loss in farm rent by a 
corresponding gain in cottage rent, it would surely seem one of 
the most natural things in the world to make so very obvious an 
economic adjustment. Why do not those landlords, at any rate, 
who have so far recognised the responsibilities of property as 
to provide efficient cottage accommodation on their estates, take 
means to bring about so apparently advantageous an arrange- 
ment? Is it possible that t:cir omission to do so is but another 
evidence of the reluctance which still exists in country districts 
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to take any step which would seem to substitute, in 
relationships, economic principles for thos ni-feu 
dependence? To grant an efficient cottage to a labourer at a 
rent much below its market value, undoubtedly has the appear- 
ance of great beneficence on the part of the landlord, and does no 
doubt tend to keep up those relations of condescending protec 
tion and affectionate patronage on the one part, and of grateful 
deference and loyal submission on the other, which by 
people are still thought to be so excellent. 

But surely it is time that some protest should be made against 
an economic arrangement, which in effeet compels the farmer 
pay to the landlord what is in reality due to the labourer, in 
order not to interfere, on the one hand, with that luxury of 
paternal power which an improving landlord at. present gains 
by granting to the agricultural labourers on his estate efficie™i:t 
cottages below cost price, and on the other, with the argum \t. 
so convenient to those landlords who have no desire to h 
their labourers well, that cottage building does not pay. 
It is, in all probability, owing to considerations of a simila 
beneficent-paternal-despotism” character that we so seldom 
hear of another method by which even, at the present rate of 
wages, cottage property could be made to return a fair interest 
on the capital invested. I mean by granting to the tenant with 
his cottage a considerable allotment of land. In this way a 
cottager who cannot afford to pay 2s. a week for a cottage alone, 
can well attord to pay 38. 6d. or 48., or even more, for the Same 
cottage with an acre of land attached. I do not speak at 
random. I base my opinion on actual experience of the working 
of small holdings in the village of Granborough during the last 
ten years, the record of which I have elsewhere published. (Cf. 
“ Land and the Labourers.” Sonnenschein & Co. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

Economie changes, no doubt, depend much upon changes in 
the “ standard of comfort” in any class, and it may be argued that 
the rise in the standard of comfort, which is sure to be the result 
of increased education and other civilizing agencies, must of neces- 
sity bring with it in time more efficient cottage accommodation. 

This is so, no doubt; but in the meanwhile the present need, 
as I think I have shown, is urgent and desperate, and the 
nation can hardly afford to await the doubtful action of such 
slow eventualities as the law of supply and demand, or a possible 
rise in the class standard of comfort. We have a right, therefore, 
[ think, to invoke the aid of the Legislature in the much-needed 
improvement. 

In the first place, we have a right to demand a steady enforce- 
ment of the powers which existing Sanitary Acts already supply. 
In many cases the powers given by the Acts do not appear to be 
at all sufficiently well known. In other cases the provisions are 
known, but have not been enforced. Eight years’ experience, 
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however, of the working of the amended Acts, have shown that 
further legislative changes are still necessary before the sanitary 


administration of our country districts can in any sense be said 
to be placed on a satisfactory footing. There is, fortunately, : 
very general concurrence of opinion among those who have 
xperience of sanitary work in rural districts as to what these 
changes should be. Briefly, | think they may be summarised as 
follows :— 

The present permissive clauses of the Acts should be made 
compulsory, by the substitution of the words “shall” or “ must’ 


generally for “may” in those clauses of the various Acts of 
Parl une nt which prescribe the se of sanitary authorities. 


2, The compulsory appointment of a Medical Officer of Health 


for counties or combined unions, who shall be responsible, not to 
the Local Board of Guardians, but to the joint boards of such 
united districts. Clauses 279, 280, and 286 of the Public Health 
Act of 1875, which provides, by a provisional order of the Local 
(sovernment Board, | the union of Sanitary Districts, whe 
such union would seem » be advantageous, under a, joint govern- 
ing body, and the election of Medical Officers of Health for such 
united districts, require, in fact, to be amended in this direction. 

3, The provision for the compulsory periodical inspection of 
districts by the Medical Officer of He alth, such inspec tion to 
extend to the structural condition of houses and the efficiency of 
the water supply, as well as to nuisances generally 

4. Some power of veto by the Sanitary Authority, similar in 
principle to that already in existence in urban districts under 
the Building Act, which shall ensure that in future new dwell- 
ings, 

(i.) Are not pl: 
above the soil. 

(ii.) Are provided with a proper but simple system of 
drainage for surface water. 

(i1i.) Have separate domestic offices for each dwelling. 

fie .) Are not built with any improper materials. 

(v.) Ensure a ” oper supply of wholesome water. 

5. An extension of the existing borrowing powers of the Act, 
so as to enable public |! bodies, or owners of property, or the joint 
Board of united sanitary districts, to carry out works of permanent 
improvement, such as the supply of pure and wholesome wate1 
the building or rebuilding of necessary cottages, and the 1 improve- 
ment of drainage. 

The creation of County Boards, to which rural reformers are 
looking forward with so much of hope, may, it is plain, do much 
to simplify sanitary administration in all these particulars, and 
especially in the provision of efficient cottage accommodation for 
the rural population. 

Indeed, I would venture finally to propose, as the most hopeful 


d on unhealthy sites, and are sufficiently 
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| solution of the cottage question for agricultural labourers, the 
ad |, extension of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act to the 

rural districts, with the substitution of the county board for the 
municipal governing bodies as the local authority. That Act 
would also, no doubt, require amendment in regard to such matters 
as the assessment of compensation to existing property owners, and 
in other matters, which experience of the working of the Act in 
London and elsewhere has shown to be necessary. Most of the 
difficulties, however, which have met the authorities in carrying 
out the Act in London and other large towns are chiefly difficul- 
ties arising from the necessity of working in contracted areas, 
and would hardly be likely to _ in rural districts. 

In conclusion, it may, perhaps, | Ye convenient to give in an 
amended form some of the more important clauses of the 
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» 4 | Artizans’ Dwelling Act as an indication of the general character 

as || of such a cottage building Act as that I have indicated. | 
a |) 7 


An Act for facilitating the improvement of labourers’ dwellings 
in rural districts. 


Ml 










I 
' 
=i Whereas many country towns and villages are so built as to be 
) highly injurious to the moral and physical welfare of the inhabit- 
Se): | ants ; and whereas there are in such towns and villages a great 
sr number of cottages which, by reason of their dilapidated con- 
|| dition, want of efficient water supply, ventilation, and of prope » 


+n te 


sanitary conveniences, or from other causes, are unfit for human 
habitation; and whereas it often | 1appens that such cottages are 
to be found on estates which are so entailed and encumbered a 
to yield no sufficient income to enable the possessor to spend 
more than a small sum annually on improvements, or are on the 
neglected estates of absentee landlords, or are the properties of 
small owners who have built them on speculation, or of small 
freeholders, usually labourers, who have built them themselves, 
and who are not able to make such alterations as are necessary 
mi) for the public health : 
a | And whereas it is necessary for the public health that many 
Mi of such cottages should be pulled down and reconstructed : 
Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, ete. 
1. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the “ Rural 
Cottage Building Act.” 
a | This Act shall apply to 
| (i.) United Sanitary District, as defined in clause 279 of 
the Public Health Acts, 1875. 
(i1.) County District. (County Board’s Bill.) 
And the local authorities shall be as follows, that is to say— 
(a) The joint Board of United Sanitary Districts. (Clause 
289 Public Health Act.) 
(b) The County Board. 
. Where an official representation, as hereinafter mentioned, 1 
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made to the local authority that any cottages in a certain area 
under the jurisdiction of the local authority are unfit for human 
habitation, and that the evils connected with such houses and the 
sanitary defect in such area cannot effectually be remedied other- 
wise than by an improvement scheme for the reconstruction of 
such cottages, the local authority shall take such onan ype 
into their consideration, and if satisfied of the truth thereof, shall 
pass a resolution to the effect that an improvement scheme ought 
to be made in respect of such area, and after passing such resolu- 
tion, they shall forthwith proceed to make a scheme for the 
impel of such area. 

An official repres: ntation shall mean a representation made 
by ‘the Medical Officer of Health, as is hereafter mentioned 1 
this Act, to the local aut! ority. 

The improvement scheme of a local authority shall be 
accompanied by maps, particulars, and estimates; it may exclude 
uny part of the area in respect of which an official representa- 


tion has been made, or include any neighbouring lands, if the 
local authority are of opinion that such exclusion is expedient, 


ry inclusion is necessary for making their scheme efficient for 
sanitary purposes ; also it shall « listinguish any lands to be taken 
compulsorily. Jt may also prams ide for such scheme, or any part 
thereof, beng carried out and effected by the person entitled to 
the jirst estate of Freel Lam AVY property subject to the schenve, 
r with the concurrence of such person, under the superintendence 
or control of the local authority, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions to be embodied in the scheme as may be agreed upon 
between the local authority and such person. 

This Act shall authorize the taking by agreement any 
land which the local authority may require for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the scheme author _— by any confirming Act, 
but it shall authorize the aking, by the exercise of any com- 
pulsory powers, of such worth only as are proposed by the scheme 
in the confirming Act to be taken compulsorily. 

21. A separate account shall be kept by the local authority of 
their receipts and expenditure in respect of any transactions 
under this Act. Their receipts shall form a fund (in this Act 
referred to as “the Cottages Improvement Fund”), and their 
expenditure shall be made out of such fund. 

The moneys required in the first instance to establish such fund, 
and any deficiency for the purposes of this Act from time to time 
appearing in such fund by reason of the excess of expenditure 
over receipts, shall be supplied out of the local rates, or out of 
moneys borrowed in pursuance of this Act. 

22. Any local authority may, for the purposes of this Act, 
borrow on the security of any lands, houses, or other property 
acquired by them under this Act, and may mortgage such lands, 
houses, or other property to any person advancing such moneys, 
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. . Every local authority borrowing on the credit of such lands 


houses, or other property as aforesaid, may pay out of local 
rates the interest of any moneys so borrowed by them. The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners may, on the recommendation 


of the confirming authority, lend to any local aut! rity any 
money required by them for the purposes of this Act, on the 
security of the local rates. Such loan shall be repaid within 
such period, 1 not exceeding fifty years, as may be recommended 
by the confirming authority, and shall bear interest at the rate 
of a4 per cent. per annum, or such higher rate aS may, in the 
judgment of the Treasury, be necessary to enable the loan to b 
made without loss to the Exchequer. 


With a Rural Cottage Building Act, similar in characte: that 
briefly indicated : rbove, and with the Public Health . | 
in the direction I have suggested, the great problem of grapplin 
with the sanitary and social conditions of the home life of the 
rural labourer would, I venture to think, be in a fair way to find 
adequate solution. Such a plea for legislation as I have her 
made ought not surely to be idly regarded. ‘To use Mr. Bright's 


we 


words, in concluding his Rectorial Address to the students of 


G lasgow University , may I not say, “I plead not for the great 
and rich; I plead for the many poor who live in cottages with 
only one Uadyoons | ? Can you answer me in any other words than 
those of the psalmist, ‘ The needy shall not always be forgotten : 
the ex cpectation of the poor shall not per ish for ever’ ”’ 


CHARLES W., STUBBS 
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DR. SCHLIEMA! HRY AT 
AND HIS PLANS FOR KRETE 


TIRYNS 





| 
I 
THERE is a school— p ps, it may be said, there has onc 
een a school—which ieved that the whole pre-historical epoch 
of elassie antiquity, a r as it is described in ancient “pies, must 
resolved into a figurative tale of the struggle between light 
and darkness, day and night, summer and winter. Nowhe 
would the most extren sp y‘kesmen of — school formerly, look 
for a kernel of real facts under the veil of legend. Having got 
hold of an idea which certainly, in some cases, explains some- 
thing, they heedlessly applied it, by a cast-iron rule, to every 
» thing. Even where the dawn of history visibly shone behind 
the poetical array, they saw nothing but the heavenly orb 
chasing the mist before it Troy, the Phrygian Castle,” “ Troy 
that lives on everybody’s lips, —as gee Shay ys sings,—was b 
them imagined to have been a mere Cloud-Cuckoo-Home ; its 
fiery sheen simply the mirage of a nature-myth, created by th: 
inventive brain of a bard. 
Then Schliemann came and hewed about the hills with his 
pickaxe, brought up the “ Burnt City” from its weird sleep of 
3,000 years, laid bare the heroic graves at Mykené, and made 
the vast pre e-historic: al pat lace of the birthplace of Her ‘akles Ss, In 
Argolis, rise from its hiding-ground; thus showing to the wl: oh 
world that a grey ansausts ‘ which hitherto had lain beyon 
our ken, must, “after all, be treated otherwise than merely out of 
> the head and up into the welkin. 
That is his immortal merit. None can disparage it now 
What-an illustrious host of men eminent in various walks 
science— Virchow, Max Miiller, Brugsch, Sayce, Mahaffy, Bu 
nouf, and others—has indeed rallied to him in his creat wor! 
“hos.” Not to forget the we ighty voices of Ranke and the vey 
Miillenhoff, that made themselves afterwards heard—the voices 
of historians and archeologists of the first order in Europe. 
| Since these world-famed discoveries of an explorer, than whom 
{ none has shown a luckier hand, a gradual revolution of opinio1 


has taken place in the learned world. Thanks to the rapiditi 
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144 DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERY AT TIRYNS. 

with which Dr. Schliemann heaps an Ossa upon a Pelion of 
wonderful finds, the dim early past of Asia Minor and Greece 
comes out now in fresh colours. The very stones speak, with 
their mute eloquence, of heroic struggles in which Hellenes and 


Thrakians appear, involved in deadly combat on both sides of 


what was once called the Thrakian Sea—that is. the Avean. 


[f. 


His last—no, only his most recent—discovery is that of t 
castle or aa at Tir yns. Its oldest parts seem to date back to 
the time of the Trojan war, about 1,400 years before our er: 
Searcely has his new large work,* dealing with his final researches 
on the Hill of Hissarlik, gone the round in the world of letters. 
than we hear of a fresh forthcoming book of his on the subject of 
Tiryns, together with an announcement that the island of Krete 
will be his next field of operations. 

Whilst looking forward to this book, the fullest interest is 
already awake, and speculation is rife in regard to the history 
and race connection of that Peloponnese town. A number of 
strange reflections present themselves here. 

To mention but one bizarre thing. Who would, at first blush, 
think of waggishness and hoaxing propensities in connection 
with Tiryns | of the Kyklopean walls, the “Holy Tiryns” of 
Hesiod’s Theogony ? Is the idea of exuberant mirth, of an irre- 
pressible bent towards the comic, in harmony with the fate of a 
town which at Strabon’s time had already lain in ruins fo. 
centuries, and become a legendary place pilgri images being made 
there by men curious to see the remnants of the my thical cradle 
of Herakles ? 

Yes ; Tiryns—the firmly-walled, as she is called in the Homeric 

epic; Tiryns, surrounded by awe-inspiring colossal structures, 
mementoes of an antiquity the Greeks themselves could not 
fathom ; Tiryns, whom we meet with in Pindar, as well as in 
the pompous “ Thebais” of Statius, whose Epirote descent may, 
perhaps, account for the kind of northern, Eddie spirit which 
pervades his description of Thrakian groves and sanctuaries; 
Tiryns, whose shadow we perceive in Ovid, in Plinius’s “ Natural 
History,” and other classic writers, was in her heydays noted 
for the uncontrollable merriment, the sportful jocularity, of her 
people. “Tirynthian laughter ” once passed as a current ex- 
pression among the men of the Old World. 

And another quality the men of Tiryns had: that of being 
rather given to Bacchic habits. In this respect, their renown 


Cc 


* “ Troja,” by Dr, HENRY SCHLIEMANN, with preface by Professor A. H. SAYCE, 
and essays by Professor RUDOLF VIRCHOW, KAPL BLIND, and Professor MAHAFFY. 
London: 1884. 
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was very like that of the vast Thrakian race, whose fondness 
for the cup gave rise to the Greek saying: “He drinks like a 
Thrakian.” <A strain of extraordinary drollery, combined with 
arousing customs which historically have been a trait of the 
Teuton stock, was thus characteristic of the inhabitants of a 
lace where the God of Strength had seen the light, and in 
whose neighbourhood he had pert formed his Twelve Labours 
At the same time, quite in accordance with that tale, the Tiryn- 
thians were martial in the biden degree ; Herculean so to say. 
They were like sons of that Thrakian land in which Ares, the 
God of War, was fabled by the Greeks to have his home. 

Thus, whilst Argos held aloof during the Persian invasion, 
lisgracing itself by a treacherous neutrality,* the men of Tiryns, 
though with sadly diminished forces, eagerly took part in the 

attle of Plataiai. Their name was engraved—among those of 


the other cities that ad fought there—on the bronze column 
with the golden tripod-stand, which the Spartans dedicated, a 
the tithe of the he y, to the Pythian Apollo at Delphi. That 
‘olumn, by the way, is still to be seen at Constantinople. 

Does it not seem | and utterly incongruous that a town of 
such doughty warriors should be noted for a kind of hahaa 
character ? 

Yet, that is a combination of qualities by no means without 
example among some well-known warrior races in various parts 
of the world. Humour, of a more or less grim kind, charac- 
terised Scandinavian lie chards as well as medieval German 
troopers. Witness many Norse heroic accounts, and the amusing 
Landsknecht stories, of whi¢ h Hans Sachs has given not a few 
As to the Tirynthians, Theophrastos, the philosopher, tells 


story about their vies once consulted the Oracle at Delphi 
in order to get rid of their turn for side-splitting jokes and non- 
sensical pleasantry. It turned out a most unsuccessful attempt 
A sacrifice being imposed upon them by the Oracle for the object 
in question, the first requisite, of course, was, that during its 
performance they should maintain a serious behaviour. Un- 
fortunately, 8 little boy straddled across the procession—when 
lo! his infantine remarks forthwith led to a repetition of th: 
inveterate laughing habit on the sacred occasion itself. So thi 
offering came to nough t. T 

However, the end of Tiryns was tragic enough. Soon after 
the Persian danger was over, in the fifth century before oui 
era, the place, having alle n into the hands of insurgent slaves 
who sheltered themselves behind its Kyklopean walls, was taken 
and destroyed by the Argives. So was neighbouring Mykené 
Are we to see, in these e vents, merely an instance of those many 
internal feuds which run through all Hellenic history? Or had 

* Grote’s “ History of Greece,” IL, p, 612 (Edition of 1846), 
t Dr. Schliemann’s “ Mycenz and Tiryns,” p, 7. 
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146 DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERY AT TIRYNS, 


the contrast between Argos and the cities mentioned perhaps a 
darker background? 

Here, first of all, the fact stares us in the face that Tiryns, 
Mykené, Mideia, and other fortresses in the Peloponnese, had in 
olden times been strongholds of a non-Greek, outlandish warrior 
people who had partly effected their first lodgment at Nauplia, 
partly come from the land-side through Makedonia and the 
isthmus of Korinth. 

The second fact is—as Dr. Schliemann now asserts from his 
discovery *—that the earliest and truly decisive destruction of 
“ Holy Tiryns” took place already 3,000 years ago, nearly about 
the same time as the overthrow of “Holy Ilios”; and that th 
event which occurred after the Persian war, in consequence 
the rebellion of slaves, was only a sanguinary and final after- 
play. 


The third fact is—as stated by Dr. Schliemann from the archi- 
tectural investigations of his companion, Dr. spti.2 teld—that 
ground-plan of the dwellings found at Tir yns correspon rds. 


almost absolute exactness, to the dwellings of ancw nt Troy, This 
is testified to by Dr. James Fergusson, the eminent English 
authority on architectural art. Ina letter of warm congratulation 
to the German explorer, he says that the identity of structure is 
manifestly so great in the two cities that they must be of tl 

same age and of the same stage of civilization. The mass 

objects, found in the ruins of both, being also identical, are we 
not entitled to conclude that the same race had founded Tiryns 


and Troy ? 


[TT. 


In this way we come upon a patent kinship between the pre- 
historic “barbarian” people f of the Argivian strongholds, and 
those first settlers on the Hill of Hissarlik, who are classically 
described as being either Thrakian immigrants from Krete, or 
from the Greek Continent. 

The ancient authors themselves speak clearly enough on the 
origin of the Pelopides, from whose forebear the pe ninsula has its 
name. “ Wretch! what thinkest thou, that thou bawlest so loud ? 
Dost thou not know that thy grandfather, old Pelops, was a bar- 
barian, a Phrygian? that Atreus, thy progenitor, the infamous, 
put before his brother his own children as a meal?” With this 
disgracing invective, almost Eddic in its tone, Teukros launches 
out, against Agamemnon i in Sophokles’ “ Ajas.” 

From Asia Minor the Phrygian (that is, Thrakian) Pelops had 
come over, giving rise to a lineage distinguished alike by heroic 

* “ My New Excavations at Tiryns,’ "in Unsere Zeit. 

+ Compare ‘‘ Maps of Mykenai,” by Captain Steffen, with an Appendix by Dr. 


Lolling, drawn up at the request of the Imperial German Archeologic: * ‘Tastibite. 
Berlin: 1884. 
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deeds and by atrocities—a lineage maintaining its sway in 
Argolis by means of castles in which that warrior-sib dwelt like 
medizeval robber-knights. Famed among those castles was 
Mykené, the stronghold of the Atreides, where Dr. Schliemann 
has laid bare the heroic oraves. 

The Persians, too, knew the tradition of the non-Hellenic, 
Phrygian origin of the conqueror race which gave the Peloponnese 
its name. Herodotos (vii., 8, 11) has recorded it in some speeches 
of Xerxes. How numerous, indeed, the foreign infusions and 
admixtures among the Greeks were; with what difficulty the 
Hellenic race often defended itself against the rising flood, only 
those can overlook who do not read their historians, their 
thinkers, and poets, or who, having read them, persistently shut 
their eyes against plain facts and statements. But even as the 
mistaken idea has generally gained ground that Hellenic seulp- 
tors had used pure white marble without any tint added to it, 
and that this practice alone is in harmony with the classic con- 


ception of the beauty of form in a statue: so also there are yet 
so-called scholars, who stub rnly cling to the notion of the un- 
mixed, “ autochthone ” origin of the Greeks. The views of those 


two schools of savants and artists are quite on a level as regards 
correctness of knowledge and opinion. 

In truth, the Greeks owe a great deal to the alien element 
which surrounded and was intermixed with them. They them- 
selves frankly acknowledged it. For their song, their rhythm, their 
musical instruments, they were—according to Strabon—originally 
dependent upon Thrakian and Asiatic invention. All the ancient 
seats of the Muses were founded by Thrakians. “For, Pieria, 
Olympos, Pimpla, and Leibethron were, of old, places and moun- 
tains belonging to the Thrakians, though now they belong to the 
Makedonians. The Thrakians that were settled in Boeotia, dedi- 
cated Helikon to the Muses,—the same who also consecrated the 
grotto of the Leibethrian nymphs. In the same way, the cul- 
tivators of ancient music were called Thrakians: such as Orpheus, 
Musaios, and Thamyris; hence also Eumolpos has his name from 
song.” 

Is this testimony of a Greek writer not very telling ? 

“And the fact is incontestable ”"—says Grote *—“that both 
Phrygians and Lydians did not only modify the religious mani- 
festations of the Asiatic Greeks, and through them of the Grecian 
world generally, but also render ed important aid towards the first 
creation of the Grecian musical scale. Of this, the denominations 
of the scale afford a proof. . . . It thus appears that the earliest 
Greek music was, in large propor tion, borrowed from Phrygia and 
Lydia.” Now, music and poetry go hand-in-hand among early 
races. It was even so still among the German minne-singers and 
master-singers. 





* « History of Greece.” 
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The whole divine, heroic, and tribal saga of the Hellenes is 
intermixed with Thrakian elements. Ares, Artemis, Dionysos, 
Ganymede, Rhadamanth, Minotauros, the Ida where Zeus was 
nursed, as well as the poetical mountains and sources above 
mentioned ; the Lydian Omphale to whom Herakles goes, and a 
large number of other names are, among the Greeks, in some way 
or other connected with the Thrakian race. At the time of the 
highest Greek culture, the mere? of Phrygian and othe 
Thrakian worship was yet powerful at Athens. Platon mentions 
it. Demosthenes angrily spoke against this prevailing custom. 
Thrakian philosophy, too, was famous in classic times, Some 
of its tenets strangely remind us of the Teutonic tales of the 


rise of the universe from an aboriginal water ; of the giant form, 
OQergelmir, which represents chaotic matter; and of the great 


world-tree, Ygedrasil. 


But this only by the way. At any rate, the w arriors who cam 
over with Pelops, were Thrakians of the Lydo-Phrygian branch 
“A vast, immense stock this Thrakian nation; . . . the largest— 


only excepting the Indian population,” but much divided within 
itself, and thereby crippled in its power. So the Father of History 


describes it. A similar description is, five hundred years later 
given of the Germanic stock by Tacitus. 

Tall, sometimes gigantic in stature; of reddish or golden fair 
hair, and blue-eyed ; of a berserk-like bravery ; at the same tim 


much given to music and singing, and of first-rate natural apti- 
tude in those arts; of Bacchic inclination, but withal produc- 
ing a great many learned men with speculative minds, deeply 
versed in philosophy : to whom do the ancients attribute these 
characteristics? To the Thrakians! Yet who can deny that the 
picture literally fits the Teutonic stock ? 

This “ spear-brandishing people of bold horsemen and warriors 
whom Ares loves,” was split up into many tribes, with many 
names, in eastern Europe and Asia Minor. Its noblest tribe was 
held to be that of the Getes. “Gauds” also are mentioned 
among the Thrakians; clearly but a variation of dialect, as we 
find it in Suebians, Suevians, Schwaben, and Schwoben. Such 
variations in the form and pronunciation of a word were frequent 
among so vast a race. Hence the Thrakians were also called 
Threkians, and Threikians.” In similar manner—the law of letter- 
change occurring even then in that widely-distributed nation— 
we meet with the Phrygians as Brygians, Brigians, or Bregians. 
The Trojans, too, who were Thrakians by descent, we apparently 
meet with as a Thrakian tribe in eastern Europe, on the Strymon 
(stream ; German, Strom), under the name of Droijans. 

Remarkably enough, there was an Ilion also on both sides of 
the Bosphorus! 

The Getic or Gaudic name is, with slight dialect change, the 
same as that of the Gythons, Guttons, Gothéns, Géats, “Gauts, 
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Goths—undoubted Germans—mentioned from the time of the 
Greek traveller Pytheas (about 300 B.c.), throughout numerous 
classic writers, down to the Gothic historian Jordanis, or Jornandes, 
and to the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon sources of our infor- 
mation. Gaut is the name of the legendary ancestor of the 
Gothic race. Inthe very region where the Getes once dwelt, near 
the Black Sea, in the f: urth: century the Goths turn up. When 
the “Getic” name gradually began to change into the “ Gothic” 
one, Spartianus bears witness to the identity of the name and 
the people. 

Now, if the Getes were Goths,—and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of that for any unbiassed mind,—then the Thrakians, of 
whom the Getes were only the most prominent and most noble 
tribe, were Goths or Teutons also. And seeing that the earliest 
settlers of Troy, as well as the Lydo-Phrygian watriors of 
Pelops, ay, the “giants” (perhaps simply men of colossal stature) 
from Asia Minor, who were said to have raised the Kyklopean 
walls of Tiryns, all belonged in the same way to the great Thrakian 
race, the conclusion is, indee d, an obvious one. 


Tiryns and Troy, built exactly on the same plan, and showing, 
in their blackened ruins, a mass of objects of identical make, are 
thus proved to be Giclee of Thrakian—that is, Germanic 
foundation. 

LV. 
Is this an absolutely new view? By no means. 


Jornandes, the learned Goth, ee the identity of the Thrakians 
with his own people for granted. He therefore calls a Thrakian 
chieftain, like Sitalk(es), simply a “Gothic duke.” Yet how near 
stood he, in time, to the Thrakian past! Otfried, the German 
monk, who lived a thousand years ago, knew of the kinship of 
his nation and special tribe with the Makedonian Phrygians. 
Witness his “Praise of the Franks.” The learned Fischart,—a 
German Rabelais, or rather superior to Rabelais,—who wrote in 
the sixteenth century, was fully aware of the close blood-relation- 
ship between Thrakians and Germans. He consequently claims 
Orpheus as one of ours. Voss, the matchless translator of 
Homer, in his “ Consecration ” prefixed to his German version 
of the Iliad, assumed this relationship as being beyond doubt. 
In Wirth’s “ History of the Germans,” that point is more fully 
made out. Grimm, the great authority, a host of learning in 
himself, has given unanswerable proofs. A treatise by Scho- 
tensack, little known, but very valuable, contains additional 
strong evidence. Professor G. Rawlinson, in his annotated 
“ Herodotus,” holds, from reasons of history, mythology, and 
speech, the kinship of Getes and Teutons to be almost certain. 

For my part, I have only sought to confirm all this evidence 
by fresh proofs, taken from history, mythology, and language. 
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And I have drawn the natural inference, which, in spite of its 
obviousness, had hitherto been neglected, that, if the Thrakians 
were Teutons, the earliest settlers of Troy and Tiryns must be 
ascribed to the same stem. 

In personal and place names, in the creed, and in the fragments 
of folk-speech which have reached us from Thrakian history, 
the Germanic element is clearly traceable. There are the spear 
and the dagger names so frequent among the Teutons. One of 
these names is that of Spartacus (Spartak), the Thrakian leader 
of rebel Roman slaves. In Thrakian history it also occurs in 
the form, Spardak(os) and Sparadok(os). It was a favourite 
Thrakian name. <A successor of the Thrakian king Seuth(es) was 
called Sparadok(os). Seuth is, no doubt, the well-known German 
abbreviation for Siegfried or Seifried—namely, Seyd: even now a 
frequent German name. 

Then there are the names composed with, or formed of, As- 
(God ; comp. the Norse, és; the Gothic and Old German, ans ; the 
Anglo- a os); Teut- (People comp. the Teutons and 
Teutsch, « » De utsch); Sig- (Victory ; German, Sieg); Od- (comp 
Odin, dur) : Attal- (Athi, Adalo) : - Ter- (Ter, ne r 
(Oegir) ; Jda, and so forth. All these are resolvable Teuton 
speech; in a great measure only into that spe a P rhaps, 1n 
the Thrakian name Sitalk(es) we have a Teutonic Siege-dolel 
(victorious dagger or sword); Si- being a well-known Germanic 
abbreviation for Sieg, as in Sifrit, for Sigfrit or Siegfried; Siward 
for Siegward, and so forth. 

What a strange vista is also opened to us by the heroic saga of 
the Northmen ; a tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, highly martial race, 
even as the Thrakians were. In the Icelandic “ Heims-Kringla ” 
(World-Circle) we read that Odin, the leader of the warrior clan 
which conquered Scandinavia, came from the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea. There he had possessions east of the Tanais, or 
Don, both in Asa-land or Asa-Heim, and in Tyrk-land. His 
capital in that eastern region was called Asgard (divine town or 
castle). This Odin is a semi- ns semi-historical chieftain ; 
not to be mistaken for the great god of that name. To bear the 
name of gods and goddesses was for a long time a practice among 
Teutonic tribes. From Asgard, near the Black Sea, the , Odinic 
expedition is said to have gone forth through Garda-riki 


= 
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(Russia) and Saxony (Germany); then by sea to Fiinen, where 
Odense (Odin’s Oe) still bears the leader’s name; and from thence 
over the Sound into Scandinavia. 

Now, is it not remarkable that Strabon, the Greek historio- 


grapher, himself hailing from Asia Minor, should have known of 


an Aspurg people dwelling east of, and close to, the Tanais ? 
“ Aspurgiandi” he calls them. Ritter already explained them as 
a people located in and around an As-purg; that is, As-gard or 
As-Castle. (Purg in Old High German, Bury ‘J in modern German, 
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means Castle, even as in English.) The Norse tradition is thus 
fully confirmed in classic lore. 

In the same regions we hear, from the ancient writers, 0! 
Asmanéi, As-men; of Asiotai, also simply called “Jotai, 

ridently As-Goths; and of Asioi, Asians. The very name oi 
Asia (so Herodotos reports) was, according to the assertion of the 
Lydian Thrakians, derived, not from the consort of Prometheus 
but from one of their own kings. He was called As(ios). The 
Greek termination cannot deceive us; it is one which the Greeks, 
even now, often add to foreign names. Now, Teutonic name: 
composed with “ As” are exceedingly frequent. And the strong 
hold of King As would certainly be called Aspurg ; his people 
the “ Aspurgians.” 

Can we wonder, under such circumstances, that we should find 
in classic times, at the confluence of the Danube and the Drau 
a ‘Teutoburg(ion)—even as in W estphalia, where the legions 
Varus met with their fate? Or that in Thrakian Mysia the 
mag have been a town called Germana? Or that Teuthrania 

Asia Minor, should have had its Teutonic-sounding name fron 
Thrakian king, 1 Teuthras ? 


\ 
’ a 


Attempts have been made to draw comparisons between tl 
fragments of Thrakian laneuage that have come down to u 
and Slav or Lituanian speech. German and Norse language 
and folk-speech have, however, been strangely neglected in thes 
would-be parallels, which in some cases verge upon the impossible 
whilst in some others they are far-fetched in the extreme. Yet 
even a favourer of this unlikely doctrine, like Fick, whose wor! 
otherwise contains many vi aluable points, could not refrain from 
giving Teutonic parallels for words referring to weapons, dress 
food, ‘and even the name of a Thrakian priestly cast, like th 
madly dancing Korybantes, or Kyrbantes, which Fick himseli 
explains from ‘Gothic 

Their short broadsword the Thrakians called “ Skdline. 
Exactly so (skdlm) it is called in Norse. Mitra, the mitre, wa 
originally a Phrygo-Thrakian, not a Greek, word. It is akin 
the Norse motr, the German Miitze. The mitre is in the nort! 
called “mitr”; in that case, the word has, of course, come int: 
Scandinavia through a clerical channel, after the introduction of 
Christianity. Again, the Phrygian cap, which became a symbo 
of freedom, bears that quality in its very name; for a Phrygian 
in the speech of the Lydo-Thrakian people itself, meant a free- 
man. So Hesychios tells us. “Phryg,” or “ Frig,” is indeed th 
same word as the Old English,* and the still living English 


***The frekkeste folke’’ (the bravest folk) in Morte Arthwre (Halliwell 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words”). 
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dialect word, freake, or freke, a brave, bold man. It corresponds 
to the modern German frech (over-bold), which formerly also 
meant nobly free, and bold. The Phrygs, or Frigs, were, con- 
sequently, Franks, so to say, in name and deed: “ Frakks,” as the 
Northmen call the Franks, with the same elision of the nasal 
sound as in the Phryg name. 

Gold was, in Thrakian speech, called “glouwr(os),” or glur. 
Strangely enough, those who would go by Lituanian or Slav 
affinities, have not pointed to a single Germanic parallel word. 
Yet, there are plenty of Scandinavian, Icelandic, English, and Ger- 
man words, all similarly expressing the glare and glitter of gold. 
Of Norse words, gldévra, glijra, and gler (Old Danish, glar), may only 
be mentioned. The latter originally signified the golden-col loured 
amber which the Germans, at the time “of Tacitus, ealled gles(um 
Why, then, try only a far-fetched comparison with the Greek 
chloros ( (pale creen), or the Slavonian z/ato (gold 


War, the Thrakian Phrygians called har mé-n (dppd-1 Does 
not this remind us of ancient and modern German words for 
army and sword (heru; Gothic, hatrus): the Anglo-Saxon, 
hearman (to harm, to destroy); the English, to harry; th 
German war-god Heru, and the martial Hermen (Irmin)? A 
king was by the Phrygians called bat-en * (Sar-7v). Is 1 
necessary to seek an explanation in the Slav ~ (larger)? Was 


not a king or chieftain, among the Northmen, called balde , among 
the Anglo-S Saxons baldor? Or if an a udjective is to be taken as 
a parallel, have we not the Norse baller ; the Gothic balths, the 
English bold ? 

The Phrygian words for a hound, for the fire, for water, re- 
minded the Greeks of their own language. Now, in Germanic 
speech, the parallels for these Phrygo-Thrakian words are clear 
enough. I will not enter here into comparisons which can be 
made out for the Teutonic explanation - ~~ names of a number of 
Thrakian deities. Be it enough to say that even ae who have 
sought to seek a solution elsewhere, were struck by the identity 
of the Thrakian name, Kotys-—a divine name, as we llasa personal 
name among men—and the Norse Hédur. So also Odin-Wodan 
Thor, Baldur, Freyr, and Freyja, were divine names, borne both 
by kings and queens, and by ordinary mortals. 

The mythic ancestor of the Phrygians was Manes. ‘Though the 
Manu or Man-name is one of wide occurrence among the Indo- 
Germanic races, does not Man(es) again bring to our mind the 
ancestor and founder of the German nation, Mann(us), who, as 
Tacitus (“ Germania,” II.) reports, was sung by our forefathers in 
lays of great antiquity? When we find such a concurrence between 
the Thrakian and the German heroic saga, and when we remember 
that, on the same Thrakian ground, we meet with the Tewth or 


* This, like “ harma-n,” is an Accusative with a Greek ending. 
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Teut names, it truly requires an extraordinary obstinacy to resist 
a palpable inference. 

In the Thrakians, therefore, we see the Teutons of the East 
kindred to the Germans, forebears of the Northmen, relations of 
the English. The arguments drawn from the physiological de- 
scription and the _ s of character and mind, as weli as from 
the remnants of speech which the classic writers have e given us of 
the Thrakians, possess all the greater weight because the Slavs, 
in the succession of migrations, — came behind the Germani 
race, and even then only ap peared, at first, sporadically in what 
is at present Russia, Hungary, and Turkey. The vast Thrakian 
nation, much divided as it was in a tribal sense, can only be 
accounted for by the Teutonic explanation. Can anybody believe 
in the sudden vanishing away of such an enormous mass which 
once filled a large part of Asia Minor and eastern Europe ? 

Surely, it did not miraculously disappear. The great migrations 
in which the Teutonic mass expanded itself over the whole of 
Kurope, and as far as Africa, is powe ful evidence to that effect. 
In ages long past, the Thrakians formed a great Teutonic reserve 


in the East. Hence the [lions which once stood on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, are to be looked upon as strongholds of men 
longing, in pre-historic times, to the Germanic race. 
Vi. 
Now, what is the meaning of the name of Tiryns? 
It is not known. The derivation from an alleged son of Argos, 


hight Tiryns, affords, of course, no clue at all. It is but one of 
the customary easy ways to which the Greeks were addicted in 
etymology. Unfortunately, their knowledge of foreign tongues 
did not reach far. Lepsius, the German Egyptologist, has en- 
deavoured to explain the word, by reversing the vowels, from th« 
Greek “tyrris” (towe1 
But supposing—and the conjecture is certainly a very allowable 
one, considering the non-Hellenic, barbarian origin of the fore- 
fathers of Proitos,and the Lydo-Thrakian nationality of the seven 
“giants,” who were said to have raised the walls of Tiryns—that 
the name were a Thrakian one, he to the castle by its alien 
founders: could no explanation be offered from Germanic speech ? 
The accent of the word lies on the first syllable: Tiryns; not 
Tiryns. How, then, if we were to think of the Norse war-god, 
Tyr (the German Tiu, after whom Tuesday is called), whose name 
comes from the same root as—nay, is identical with—the Anglo- 
Saxon word Tir; that is, splendour ? 
Tiryns is the birthplace of Herakles, the strong god, who 
bears the surname, “The splendidly Victorious ” (Kallinikos). 
Now, the struggles and labours of Herakles have a very strange 
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affinity with those of the Norse Tyr, or Tir, and the monster- 
slaying Thor, the German Thunar. On this remarkable likeness, 
stress has been laid, with rare unanimity, by not a few authorities 
in mythological research, such as Grimm, Simrock, Mannhardt, 
and others of first rank. 

In the Norse tale, Tyr and Thor, brothers in blood, and sons of 
' Odin, often slide into each other. Their very hames appear to 
mT be sometimes interchangeable, Thor being called Reidar-Tyr, 
Hr whilst Odin himself, from whom Thor and Tyr are only dif- 
ferentiations, is called Hropta-Tyr and Hanga-Tyr. In the 
Edda, Thor and Tyr are such close friends, that they look like 
twin gods. Together they go forth to warlike adventures. To- 
gether they are hidden behind the kettle. in the “Song of 








Hymir.” The Anglo-Saxon “Rune Lay”—remarks Simrock— 

speaks of the runic sign “tir” in such a manner, that Thor’s 

a hammer seems almost to be indicated. According to Mannhardt, 

4 the idea of Thor being a war-god had never wholly faded out 

" among the Northmen, whilst among the Germans that notion 
was still preserved in full force at the time of Tacitus. 

Thor is a god of lightning. Tyr’s arrow, which afterwards 

became a sword, was at first also but the flash from heaven. In 


medizval German, strdle (flash, or ray) still meant both lightning 
and an arrow. To the original resemblance in symbolical attri- 
butes corresponds the identity of feats performed by the two 
gods—namely, the overthrow of monstrous and —— forms. 
Both also meet with the same end at the Doom of the World. 
Similar deeds, similar fate! It is important to bear this clos 
contact between the Teutonic gods of thunder and of war in 
mind, for their combined achievements—which at one time must 





cA 


have been attributed to a single divine figure*—constitute a 
perfect Herakles type. 

Now, more curiously still, Tacitus reports in his “Germania ” 
(11I.) that—“There is a remembrance of /Zercules having dwelt 
among the Germans. Him they sing as the foremost of the 
brave, when they go into battle.” 

This clearly means that the Germans had a divine or semi- 
divine hero, whose doings, whatever may have been his name 
reminded the Romans, in a most extraordinary manner, of their 
own Hercules. Thor, the son of Odin, is, with his hammer, truly 
a striking counterpart of the club-brandishing son of Zeus. The 
Germanic slayer of the uncouth giant race tallies with the Greek 
destroyer of the Geryones and other monstrous bei ‘ings. So also 
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* Thus, Frick or Freia, in German mythology or folk-lore, is a name, only 
varying in popular dialect, for one and the same divine figure. She is the consort 
of Wodan as well as a goddess of love, combining in her person an Aphroditean 
type and a representative of housewifely accomplishments. But in the more fully 
] developed Norse creed, which resisted the conversion to Christianity much longer, 
8 Frigg and Freyja are separate goddesses, like Juno and Io—which latter, no doubt, 
tH were also at one time identical. 
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Thor-Tyr’s struggle with the Midgard serpent comes astonishingly 

close to the struggle of Herak les with the Lerneean hydra—of 
Herakles who in the cradle already throttled snakes. Again, 
Herakles’ combat with the Lion and the hell-hound Kerberos has 
a wonderful ee to the overthrow of the hell-hound or 
wolfish monster Fenrir by Tyr, who at the end of all things also 
kills the hell-hound Garm. Even the details tally in many points. 
Herakles has to throttle the terrible beasts. Tyr has to throw 
his arm, which he thereby loses, into the jaws of the hound o1 
wolf, 

Moreover, the oceanic descent of Kerberos has its parallel in 
the oceanic character of the Teutonic wolf from whose mouth a 
vast river issues, and who is actually called a water-roarer or 
water-beast. For that is the literal meaning of his two chief 

names in Norse mythology—Fenrir and Vanargandr. In the 

classic tale, or rather the non-classic one, seeing - that Kerberos 
has only been introduced into Helle 09 my thology from foreign 
sround, Herakles fetches the hell-hound, the offspring of 
T yph aon and Echidna, from its under-world abode at the bid ling 
of the All-father Zeus. At the bidding of the All-father Odin, 
gods fetch Fenrir, and the two other offsprings of Loki and 
Angurboda, from a similar subterranean dwelling-place. 

Last, but not least, it is worth being remembered that, in 
Greek myth, Kerberos vip Phrygian—that is, Thrakian—origin, 
and that an extinct race of Phrygia went under that Kerberian 
name ! 

How, then, if Tiryns had its name from’'a Thrakian Tir- 
Herakles? I give this simply as a hint and a hypothesis. But 
it is all the more permissible because, even as we hear of a 
‘Herakles the splendidly Victorious,” so there was, among the 
Northmen, a “ idl the Victorious”—namely, Sig-Tyr, in whos 


very name V ictory : | Splendour are combined. 


Vil, 


Attempts have been made to connect the Herakles myth with 
the Phoenikian circle of ideas. But though the Phcenikians, no 
doubt, and the Egyptians as well, made their strong imprint, 1 
culture and art, upon early Greece, the influence of the Thrakiane 
is not less strikingly testified to. Were not the early Phrygians 
of Asia Minor famous as miners, as metal- workers, as producers 
of the finest textures? Are not some, at least, of the Thrakian 
tribes in Europe described, by Greek authors, almost like mailed 
knights of the Middle Ages ? 

Thrakian tribes were once scattered all over Greece. LEvery- 
where, in the Peloponnese, the Hellenes pointed to the great 
prehistorical Phrygian barrows or homes, where the conquering 
foreign chieftains and their retinue slept the eternal sleep 
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There are not a few place-names in Greece pointing to Thrakian 
origin, and having their parallels in Asia Minor, whither the 
Phrygians, in times of unfathomable antiquity, had emigrated 
from Europe, and from whence a large number of them afterwards 
came back as a reflux. 

Considering all these circumstances, we have to get rid of the 
erroneous notion that the Hellenic world was wholls y a world of 
its own. Nothing could be further from the facts, or else we 
would have to throw all classic testimony into the “purple sea.” 
The oldest history of Greece is the history of various races, 
ethnologically and intellectually superposed over, and transfused 
through, each other. Shall we wonder, then, that the Hellenic 
Pantheon, in spite of the gloss of noble refinement which was 
gradually put upon its ficures, turns out a very medley of, and 
gradual incrustation from, various circles of ideas, of fore oN as 
well as of native growth? Can we be surprised that this should 
show itself most strikingly in the remnants of archaic art, such 
as those which we owe to the indefatigable zeal of the explorer 
who has given us an insight into Troy, Mykené, and Tiryns ? 

There are before me some early personal communications by 
Dr. Schliemann on the discovery, by him, of the vast pre- 
historical palace at Tiryns. Looking forward to the publication 
of his book, I avoid quoting them. Be it only mentioned that, 
if it were even merely for the ancient wall- -paintings which he 
has found in the ruins, and the colours of which are stated to 
be still of wonderful freshness, he would have rendered, by his 
lucky excavation, one of the most important services to 
archeology. How very little is preserved even of the com- 
paratively very late pictorial art of Greece! Now, here are 
paintings which transport us mentally into what were hitherto 
called prehistorical times! 

After the completion of his book on Tiryns, Dr. Schliemann 
who, as a rule, has scarcely finished one scientific campaign when 
he already is on the war-path, with pickaxe on his shoulder, 
for another—intends going to Krete. Need it be said that the 
Thrakian problem will come up there again ? 

From Krete, the settlers of Troy were stated to have come. 
Indeed, the Ida mountain and the Pergamos of their ancestral 
island-home afterwards reappear in the same names of the 
Troad. This Thrakian habit of sticking to their own nomen- 
clature as regards homesteads, mountains, rivers, and so forth, 
reminds us of the same place-names having been brought from 
Germany into England, thence into America and other parts of 
the world, by the Anglo- Saxon race. 

Pergamos, in the sense of a hill-fort, shows contact with the 
old German word: pereg (modern German, Berg), mountain. The 
Mysiau -’rgamon (now Bergamo), in Asia Minor, was situated 
in the province of Teuthrania, whose name is referred to that of 
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King Teuthras, on the Teutonic affinity of which name I have 
before remarked. 

In speaking of the classic Ida mountains, how few think 
any similar word on Germanic ground! Yet there are striking 
analogies; for, that same word, almost without the slightest 
change, runs through the topography, the personal names, and the 
my thology of the ancient Thrakian and the other Teutonic nations. 
Asa personal name we find it, on Thrakian ground, in the semi- 
mythic history of the Troad as well as of Eastern Europe, with 
but slight additions of a Greek ending. There were names like 
[das, Idaios, Idaia, not to mention a compound name like Idmon. 
On Skythian ground we again come upon it, in a compound form, 
amidst names of evident Germanic affinity; a considerable portion 


of the Skyths having no doubt been of that kinship. In the 
history of England, “Ida the Flame-bearer” is well known as 
the Anglian conqueror who effected his first lodgment at 
Bamborough. Ida is still a Teutonic female name. Idmon may, 
as a compound, be matched by the Norse Idmund. 


If we pass over to mythological ground, Iduna, the goddess 


f life, is to be mentioned in the Norse creed. The root “ Id” 


in her name indicates rejuvenation. She is, as Simrock and 
Uhland have expressed it, Nature quickened anew, in the proud 
attire of spring, or the fresh summery green in grass and leaf. 


The notion of splendid vegetation is emimently connected with 
her and her attributes. 
And is not that the lescription sa the ancient writers 





sive of the Ida mountain in the Tro a “rich in 
fountains”; the “mother and nourisher f wild animals’”’; the 
Ida “covered with a beautiful forest of oak and pine, inter- 


mingled with chestnut trees, plane trees, limes, and the like,” 
such as Schliemann found it in his ascent? (See “ Ilios,” pp. 58 
and 68). 

Remarkably enough, in the Edda, Ida-field (Ida-vollr) is the 
centre of the abode of the deeaae gods; that is, of the 
welkin castle, Asgard. Who can fail to remember the similar 
divine destination of the Ida mountains in Krete and the 
Troad ? 

The analogy goes still further. The metal-working daimonic 
race of the classic Ida is actually matched by the metal-wor king 
Aesir, or gods, on the Ida-field of the Scandinavian cloud-region.* 
Again, we meet, in the Norse Scripture, a giant Idi, rich in anh, 
one of three sons whose progenitor hi ad possessed enormous 
treasures. This once more brings to recollection the metal-work- 
ing Daktyls, daimonic beings of the classic Ida. 

Considering that the Norse heroic saga makes the forefathers 
of the Scandinavians come from the shores of the Black or Azov 
Sea, where Strabon’s Aspurgians (that is, Aspurg or Asgard people) 


* Voluspa, 7; Gylfaginning, 14. 
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SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERY AT TIRYNS, ETC. 


dwelt, are these remarkable coincidences to 
fortuitous ? 

Has not also the Minotauros tale of the Kretans a curious 
affinity with kindred tales of the Teutons who were especially 
rich in that kind of mythology? It is, as the name itself 
shows, a tale of a man-bull,* such as frequently comes up from 
the sea on Germanic ground—in Germany proper as well as in 
Scandinavia, in Iceland, in Shetland, and in this country generally. 
In the Frankish saga, the descent of the royal Merowing race is 
fathered upon a water-spirit in bull-shape. He begot Merowech 
with a queen that was sleeping at the sea or mere shore. It is 
a Pasiphaé and Sea-steer story—only with this difference, that 
in the Frankish case a monarch, in the Kretan case a semi-human 
monster, is the issue, which latter required a great many victims. 
All these coincidences tend to dispose us to the belief that a 
closer investigation of prehistoric remnants in Krete might bring 
out further points of contact of the same kind as between 
Trojans, Thrakians, and Teutons. 

Seldom, if ever, has archzeology been so much enriched, in rapid 
succession, as it has been by Dr. Schliemann, who fought his 
way through the createst obstac hate His success as regards 
prehistorical or historical treasure-trove has already become pro- 
verbial. More and more, the mists that hung over ancient history 
are thus driven away by fuller inquiries. Truly, we may expect 
some fresh surprise on Kretan soil, hallowed by myth and famed 
in history, at the hands of him who has une arthed the burnt 
cities of Troy and Tiryns. 


looked upon as 


KARL BLIND. 


*The Minos (Kretan), Manis (Phrygian), Mannus (German), Menes and Maneros 
(Egyptian), Manu (Indian), Mani (Tibetan), Manu (Siamese), Menw (Welsh) 
names point to a wide distribution of Aryan kingship in early times, No 


doubt all these names signify man, 
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MR. FAWCETT AT THE POST OFFICE. 


THERE ean be little doubt that in the death of Mr. Fawcett, the 
late Postmaster-General, the country has lost one of its most use 
ful and valued public servants of modern times. The office of 
Postmaster-General does not, of course, take rank among th 
higher ministerial appointments, but it is by no means one o! 
those sinecure posts to which a political partisan can be lightly 
appointed as a reward for party services rendered. On th: 


contrary, the duties pertaining to the post are so numerous and 
so varied as to require the holder to be possessed of considerable 
administrative ability, keen judgment, and an abundant capacity 
for work. The selection of Mr. Fawcett for this appointment 
was, therefore, in all respects an extremely happy one. For Mr. 
Fawcett himself it was peculiarly fortunate, because the wor! 
appears to have been of a kind eminently congenial to him ; and 
the nation it was most advantageous, as is amply proved by tl 
brilliant record of earnest work and unre emitting efforts to ame fio 
rate and reform, wherever necessary, which the late Postmaster 
General has left behind. 

Before he took office, Mr. Fawcett had acquired a well-earned 
reputation in the political world, and but for the sad accident whic! 
set deprived him of eyesight at the age of twenty-five, the bril 

liant future which had been predicted for him when he was quite 
a young student would unquestionably have been fully realized 
The enthusiasm and energy with which he entered into hi: 
studies when at Que en wood College, Hants (under Professo» 
Tyndall), King’s Col llege, London, and finally at Cambridge, well 
warranted such ex pectations, and, as it was, indeed, his career 
bade fair to be an exceptionally bright one. The story of his 
terrible misfortune and of the courageous manner in which . 
overcame all the difficulties be setting his darkened path, a 
already matters of history, while his ‘achievements, both at th 
Cambridge university and in Parliament, have also been so widely 
ventilated that it is unnecessar y to dwell upon them here, furthe: 
than to remark that, although never a brilliant orator, in politics 
he was always listened to with respect, as to one whose words 
were those of wisdom, and whose opinions were always sound. 
His earnest advocacy of the amelioration of the conditions unde: 
which the natives lived in India, together with his staunch inde- 
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pendence in many other political matters, soon gained for him a 
well-known name in the world ; but, after all, I think it can hardly 
be doubted that he will hereafter be best remembered by his con- 
nection with the Post Office. As soon as he took office, Mr. 
Fawcett seems to have almost forsaken politics, and while this was, 
no doubt, owing partly to his official position, it was also, probably, 
due as much to his own desire to avoid t: vking part in the heated 
political discussions of the day, in order to give undivided atten- 
tion to the numerous departmental questions which so thoroughly 
engrossed his mind. 

Amongst the manifold useful and beneficial changes which Mr. 
Fawcett wrought during his short administration of four years, 
none exercised his mind so much, perhaps, as the present system of 
Parcel Post, which he inaugurated on the Ist August, 1883. It 
may be readily imagined that so ardent a reformer as the late 
Postmaster-General was not long in perceiving that the nation 
had too long felt the want of the adv: antages which suc a system 
undoubtedly confers, and from the very outset he left no stone 
unturned which could in any way assist in acco mplishing thi 
object he had in view. That the undertaking was an arduous 
one cannot be disputed; and although the question was not by an) 
means a new one to the department, it seems to have been on 
which most of Mr. Fawcett’s predecessors feared to face. So early 
indeed, as 1842, the late Sir Rowland Hill recommended th: 
establishment of a Parcel Post, and was only prevented from 
taking immediate action by his dismissal from the Tre asury; but 
when he was reinstated, upon a firmer footing and with leisure to 

go fully into the matter, the opposition of the railw ay companies 
remained a constant obstacle. as it did in Mr. Faweett’s time. 
Later on, when a Royal Commission was inquiring into the variou: 
railway systems of the country, Sir R. Hill, who was a member, 
strongly urged the institution of a Parcel Post, in conjunction 
with the purchase of the railways by oe State, of which he was 
a staunch advocate. Had the railways been brought under State 
control, the greatest—indeed the only—difficulty of any real im- 
portance w ould at once have been remov ed, and we should doubt- 
less have enjoyed the advantages of a Par cel Post long ago, and 
under even more favourable circumstances than we now do. It was 
owing to the very fact that the railway systems of most of the 
continental countries were under State control that for eign nations 
possessed all the advantages of a Parcel Post system, the absence 
of which has hitherto formed a standing reproach to this country. 
But with the railways in private hands the matter was generally 
regarded as impracticable, unless parliamentary pressure were 
brought to bear upon the companies, and it was not until Mr. 
Fawcett took the reins at St. Martin’s-le-Grand that the question 
was taken up in a thoroughly earnest spirit. 
How Mr. Fawcett prevailed over the railway companies I am 
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unable to say; but it is sufficient to know that matters were so 
far advanced, that in the session of 1882 a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament for the purpose of authorizing the proposed 
syste m, and received the Royal sanction on the 18th of August 
of that year, while a year later the new service was actually i in 
operation. As may be i ilieien: the introduction of a business 
so entirely new cost the late Postmaster-General and his staff an 
endless amount of thought, anxiety, and trouble; and the work 
of the year which intervened between the passing of the Act 
and the inauguration of the system must without question have 
proved an enormous strain on Mr. Faweett’s health and strength. 
The institution of the Parcel Post did not, it should be remem- 
bered, resemble the acquisition of the electric telegraphs, which, 
creat achievement though it was, after all, was more in the 
nature of a business changing hands, for the machinery, plant, 

and staff were mostly to hand. and, what was perhaps of siill 
creater importance, the Post Office had a basis upon which to 
form some kind of estimate of the amount of business to be 
xpected. The Parcel Post service was, however, an entirely new: 
undertaking, and there existed no possible means of forming 
even an approximate idea of the extent of the work that would 
be thrown upon the department, which fact formed one of the 
difficulties in making the necessary preparations. All the plans 
had to be prepared upon a mere hypothesis; but the final 
arrangements were such as to leave the department fully pre- 
pared to meet any demand which might be made upon its powers 
in respect of the new system; and when the opening day of the 
Parcel Post at length arrive d, it passed off with scarcely a hitch 
occurring at any post office throughout the country. The day 
was one of unusual excitement at the chief office, and such keen 
interest was taken in the matter by the late Postmaster- General, 
that for the greater part of the day he was present in the sorting- 
room, attended by his secretaries, and taking an active part in 
the business of the day. 

As regards the results which have sprung from the intro- 
duction of this important branch of the Post Office service, it is 
somewhat early to speak, and it seems somewhat unfair to view 
the system as a failure because the business done has not been 
quite what was anticipated. It was estimated that the number 
of parcels to be carried would be about twenty-seven millions in 
the year; but in the first weeks after the post was introduced, 
the number carried was only at the rate of fifteen millions a 
year. Gradually, however, the number rose to between twenty- 
one and twenty-two millions a year, and it may now be repre- 
sented at the rate of twenty-five millions a year. After some 
experience of the actual working of the new post, it was possible, 
of course, to effect many simplifications and economies, thus 
securing a very considerable reduction in the working expenses, 
VOL. XII. M 
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and also, in many instances, accelerating the delivery of parcels. 
There can be no doubt that with increased experience still 
further economies will be effected; and it is understood that 
this subject is already engaging the close attention of the 
practical officers of the department. At all events, it may be 
safely said that the Parcel Post will be so far successful that the 
revenue will be secured against loss; and if this prove to be the 
case, there can be no good ground for complaint, more especially 
if we bear in remembrance the numerous advantages which the 
existence of a Parcel Post confers on the public. 

It is true, of course, that the railway companies run the Post 
Office somewhat hard in the matter of carrying parcels at the 
present time, inasmuch as these companies will carry a parcel a 
certain distance at a cheaper rate than the Government can at 
present undertake to do. But even this fact is to be viewed as 
one of the benefits accruing from the Government enterprise, 
stimulating, as it undoubtedly has done, the railway companies 
and other carriers to introduce a cheaper and better parcels’ 
service. Mr. Fawcett was himself the first to frankly admit 
this view of the case, regarding it as a matter for congratulation, 
that thereby it had been conclusively proved that the fears that 
it would supplant private enterprise, so often expressed, before 
the new Parcel Post service came into operation, had not been 
realized. But’ beyond this circumstance the railway companies 
possess no advantage over the Post Office in the matter of a parcels’ 
service ; and while they fail mostly for want of the appliances and 
machinery for the distribution of the parcels after they are 
removed from the train, this is exactly what the Post Office has 
to hand; for it has more than 15,000 agents all over the country 
who are available for the proper delivery of parcels, and con- 
sequently it is in a position to ensure that punctuality which is 
so signally wanting in private enterprise. 

The advantages of the Parcel Post are sufficiently obvious to 
render it unnecessary to dwell here at length upon them. It 
may be remarked, however, that one of the best points of the 
system is the uniformity of the rates without regard to mileage. 
Whether it be from north to south London, or from Land’s End 
to John O’Groat’s House, the charge is precisely the same. It is 
always desirable that postal rates should be;,as far as possible, 
uniform, and Mr. Fawcett was well advised in adhering to the 
principle in the Parcel Post service. The punctuality above 
mentioned with which the Post Office delivers its parcels is the 
next advantage of the new system. The amount of uncertainty 
which surrounds the sending of a parcel by the companies is 
well known, and it has ever been vain to hazard even a guess as 
to when the package would reach the hands of the addressee. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than such uncertainty, 
and none could be more averse to it, probably, than the British 
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publie. The regularity of the Parcel Post, therefore, has been 


cladly hailed, especially by the commercial community. The 
simplicity of the transaction of sending a parcel by the Post 
Office system is another manifest advantage. Hitherto such a 
transaction has involved so many difficulties, that undoubtedly 
many individuals who would otherwise have been glad to send 
parcels have been scared from doing so. Now, ‘however, it 
means no more than the posting of a letter, except that the 
parcel cannot be dropped into a letter-box like an ordinary 
letter. Much more might be said as to the benefits conferred on 
the nation by Mr. Fawcett’s Parcel Post, but where they are so 
manifest, it does not appear to be necessary to detail them, and 
: — remains to add, that of course at present the system is 


from being complete. Many improvements and alterations 
are pr of being made in it, which only time and experience 


can bring about, and chief amongst such, undoubtedly, is a 
method for the due insurance of parcels. But so far it is not 
unreasonable to regard the service as successful, even though the 
actual results have not altogether fulfilled our anticipations. Bb 
it remembered that the loss of revenue which the introduction 
of the Penny Post caused was not recovered for some thirty 
years afterwards; and referring to a more recent and perhaps 
more analogous case, it may be mentioned that when Postal 
Orders were introduc: . four years ago, it was estimated that the 
weekly issues would be about 50,000, but for some time this 
estimate was not realized. Gradually, however, the public began 
to appreciate the facilities which Postal Orders afford, and the 
weekly issue now is not less than 350,000. There is every 
reason to believe that the results of the Parcel Post service wil! 
ultimately prove no less fruitful, as its advantages become more 
fully recognized by the public, since already the system has been 
sufficiently successful to justify the late Mr. Fawcett in con- 
sidering it “by far the greatest postal improvement since the 
introduction of the P. nny Post.” 

The Postal Order svstem, just referred to, is another extremely 
useful reform introduced during Mr. Faweett’s reign at the Post 
Office, and is one in which he ever displayed a keen interest. So 
long ago as 1874 the late Mr. Chetwynd, C.B., Receiver and 
Accountant-General, had proposed an ingenious scheme for the 
transmission of small sums of money by. a readier and cheape1 
system than by Money Orders, and although the proposal was 
favourably viewed by the departmental ‘authorities, and had 
successfully undergone the ordeal of a committee of inquiry, it 
was not until Mr. Fawcett came to the [Post Office that the 
measure came into operation. For two sessions, at least, the bill 
to legalize the issue of Postal Orders was before Parliament, and 
the fact that it was carried through in the session when Mr. 
Fawcett was appointed Postmaster r-General, forcibly illustrates 
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his energy and force of character. The measure has proved 
marvellously successful, as the number of the weekly issues 
already referred to, unquestionably shows. So popular, indeed, 
have been these orders for small amounts, ranging from ls. 
to 20s. at a small rate of commission, that Mr. Fawcett. not 
content with what he had already done in this respect, set his 
mind to further extending the scope of their utility, the result 
being an Act of Parliament, which passed in the session of 1883, 
and came into operation on the 2nd of June last. By this Act 
the denominations have been increased from ten to fourteen, and 
are so arranged that any amount of shillings and sixpences up to 
20s. can be transmitted by means of only two orders, while odd 
pence may be made up by the use of stamps not exceeding 5d. 
in value; and in many cases the rate of commission has been 
reduced, the highest rate not exceeding 1jd. That the late 
Postmaster-General’s efforts to increase the facilities in respect 
of Postal Orders were not ill-directed may best be judged by 
the fact that since last June the annual sale of such orders has 
increased to the rate of eighteen and a half millions a year, 
representing about £7,900,000 of money transmitted by this 
means through the post. 

As a professor of political economy, it followed that Mr. Fawcett 
should be a strong advocate of the principles of thrift, and he 
was not slow in turning the existing machinery at the Post 
Office to useful account in this direction. The Post Office 
Savings Bank had already, for close upon twenty years, per- 
formed valuable work in this respect, and Mr. Chetwynd, the 
inventor of the system, was still alive to aid in the furtherance 
of all practicable schemes for extending the sphere of its utility 
with his long experience of official life. Just about the time 
when Mr. Fawcett came into office, there had been considerable 
agitation in many quarters for an extension of the limits of 
deposit in the Government Savings Banks prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, in order to bring the usefulness of the system still 
more within the reach of the people. Although it has been 
generally recognized by the authorities that the higher limit, 
restricting deposits to £30 in one year and to a total of £150, or 
with interest £200, is too low, it has never yet been possible to 
secure any alteration in this respect. No less desirable has it 
always appeared that the shilling limit of deposit should be 
reduced so as to meet the requirements of the poorest classes, 
but it was always clearly pointed out and shown by the Post 
Office authorities that such a step was impracticable; and even 
Mr. Fawcett was constrained to admit that such a reduction 
“would be attended with great additional cost, for which there 
would be no adequate return.” Mr. Chetwynd, fortunately, was 
ready to the rescue with a scheme which promised to fulfil 
the desired object by appealing directly to the persons most 
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concerned in the matter. The idea was a simple but ingenious 
one, and merely consisted in using postage stamps for the pur- 
pose of penny savings. “For,” argued Mr, Chetwynd, “if ~~ 
poorer classes find it so difficult to keep their pennies until : 

shilling is saved, the ‘u use of postage stamps might make coi 
more successful in this respect.” He accordingly devised a form 


for the purpose, with an explanatory notice on the back. The 
forms can of course be had upon ap plication at any post office, 
and it may be pointed out that there is no objection to saving 
even halfpennies in this manner should it be desired to do so. 
Mr. Fawcett was quick to foresee how beneficial the scheme was 
likely to prove. At first he caused it to be tried tentatively for 
a few months in ten counties of the United Kingdom, the result 


of which amply proved the wisdom of the experiment, and the 
plan was speedily extended with marked success to every 
post office transacting savings bank business in the country, of 
which the number is now more than 7,500. It is very satis- 
factory to know that the measure has been the means of enabling 
the Government to reach many classes with whom hitherto they 
have had no contact. Many a person to.whom a shilling is a 
large sum can,and willingly does, save penny by penny, and more 


especially has the plan been fruitful amongst children. The late 
Postmaster-General, in his last re port, rem: arked, with pardonable 
pride, that since the introduction of the scheme “there has been 
a marked increase in the number of children who become de- 
positors. During the last four years the number of depositors 
has increased by about a mi illion, and of this number it is esti- 
mated that not less than 250,000 are children and young persons.” 
In view of the fact that if persons begin to save in childhood 
they are more likely to be come customers of bankers in after life, 
the large addition eich is constantly being made to the number 
of children and young persons who are savings bank depositors 
would seem to show that these banks must ‘assist, rather than 
retard, private banking enterprise. 

Mr. Fawcett was not content to stop at affording facilities for 
a the first steps in provide nce, but was as anxious to 

expand the system generally in order to meet the wants of those 
“aa might be said to have learnt the lesson of thrift, and who 
now began to appreciate the benefits resulting therefrom. It was 
with this object that he carried through an Act to allow of small 
investments in Government stock. The main features of the 
measure are that depositors in Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks can, on request, transfer their deposits to Government 
stock, the lower limit being £10, or the amount of the current 
price of £10 stock with the addition of the commission, whichever 
sum is least, and the higher limit £300, while in the Savings 
Bank year the amount of stock credited to any one depositor 
shall not exceed £100. Likewise, of course, the depositor may, 
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on request, sell the stock standing to his credit, and the dividends 
accruing on such investments are dealt with in the same manner 
as the interest on deposits. The measure met with some 
opposition from the banking interest in the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding the manifest advantages which it designed to 
afford to persons with small savings to invest, but Mr. Fawcett’s 
undaunted perseverance overcame all obstacles. That the system 
met a public want can hardly be doubted, if we have regard to 
the success which has attended it. At the close of last year no 
less than £1,519,983 in Government stock was standing to the 
credit of depositors, being held by 20,767 persons. The number 
of investments was 12,822, and the amount of stock purchased 


£618,338. The sales numbered 5,685, and the amount was 
£236,706. No doubt the continued high price of Government 


stock materially affected the amount of business done, but on the 
whole, the record cannot but be considered as highly successful, 
and as amply proving the public appreciation of the benefits 
which the system affords. 

There were still further fields in which Mr. Faweett could 
wield his reforming hand in the paths of thrift as affected by the 
Post Office, and it was readily to be conceived that the system of 
fife insurance and annuities would engage his earnest attention. 
Jez 1864 an Act had been passed authorizing the Post Office to 
grant annuities and policies of life insurance, but the system 
ander that Act never seems to have operated successfully. There 
were various reasons for this result, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter ; it is sufficient that Mr. Fawcett saw that if the system 
were to be of any use at all very radical changes must be 
introduced, and, as may be imagined, the matter occupied a 
creat deal of his attention. One of the first results was a 
parliamentary committee of inquiry, and it was at that committee 
that a new plan of working the system was propounded by Mr. 
James J. Cardin, of the Post Office, which met with universal 
approval, and was recommended for adoption. Upon examining 
the scheme, Mr. Fawcett was struck with its merits, and having 


once given it his approval, he, characteristically, left no stone 


unturned towards bringing it into operation. It was necessary 
that parliamentary sanction should be obtained before this could 
‘be done, and, although the Act passed in 1882, owing to some 
etachnical difficulties, it was not until the 3rd of June last that 
whe new system was inaugurated. In a speech delivered on the 
28th of last May to a deputation of postmen at the General Post 
Office, the late Mr. Fawcett very fully explained the whole 
system, and the best idea of its scope and utility may be afforded 
by a brief quotation from his speech, to which I had the privilege 
of being a listener. 

“The scheme,” remarked Mr. Fawcett, “is, to my mind, a most 
admirable one, and is capable of conferring the utmost benefit 
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upon the community ; but in saying this I am most desirous that 
it should be known that the credit of the idea is in no w ay due 
to myself, and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of 
saying that it was suggested to me by my friend Mr. Cardin, the 
Assistant Receiver and Accountant-General of the Post Office 
Whatever praise the scheme deserves should be given to him, and 
not to me. The gee ge plan admits of a brief and simple 
explanation. ‘The chief reason, I believe, which has hitherto 
prevented annuities and policies of life insurance from being 
obtained in any considerable number through the Post Office is 
that so many cumbrous and troublesome formalities had to 

gone through. For instance, each time that a payment for an 
annuity or for a policy of life insurance had to be made, it wa: 
necessary to go to a particular post office, and no annuity of less 


than £5, o r policy of insurance of less than £20, could be 
purchased. * future oe payments for annuities and insurance 
will be made through th deposits in the Post Office Savings 


Banks, and instead of a ipl visit being necessary each time a 
payment is due, all that will be required will be that a depositor 
in a savings bank should give a written order that a certain sum, 
it may be a few shillings a week, or it may be as little as a on 
a week, should be d voted to the purchase of an annuity, or to 
the payment of premiums on a policy of life insurance. Th 
order once given, no further trouble need be taken. It will be 
acted upon as long as there stands to the depositor’s account 
enough money to carry out the instructions contained in the 
order. In order to prevent any misapprehension, I think it is 
important to point out that it is by no means intended that those 
who are at present depositors in a savings bank should alone have 
an opportunity of availing themselves of the scheme. A person 
who is not a depositor in a savings bank may deposit mone} 
there, with the sole object of its “bei ng applied either to the 
purchase of an annuity, or of a policy of an insurance.” 

It is early days as yet to speak of results as regards the 
scheme of life insurance and annuities, but there is no reason to 
think that it will pees less successful than the other reforms 
instituted by Mr. Fawcett, and as one of the last official reforms 
brought into operation by him, it will unquestionably always bi 
favourably remembered in the public mind. 

Whilst engaged upon such important schemes as those which 
I have here endeavoured brie ‘fly to explain, Mr. Fawcett was 
punctiliously particular to discharge all the various duties of his 
post. No minor details were neglected ; ; every case brought before 
him received the attention which it merited. He was constant 
in his attendance at the office, and in the vicinity of St. Martin’s 
le-Grand his figure was a familiar one, for after luncheon it was 
his frequent practice to promenade up and down whilst smoking 
a cigarette. [ might occupy many pages more in descanting 
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upon the various schemes he devised and the reforms he worked 
for public welfare in matters postal, but it will be sufficient 
merety to call to memory such circumstances as the institution of 
reply postcards, the facilities for late letter-posting, the introduc- 
tion of wall and letter-box indicators, and last, but by no means 
least, the reduction in the rates for inland telegrams, which may 
be confidently expected to come into operation next August, and 
which, though a posthumous work, will be regarded by the public 
as a not less beneficial and uset ful reform. With his staff, as 
with the outside public, Mr. Fawcett was extremely popular, for 
he was a considerate and kind chief. In m~ minds of the letter- 
sorters and telegraphists he will always be gratefully remembered, 
for he used great efforts to ameliorate the: ir condition. In his 
intercourse with the higher officials he showed an aptitude for 


i 
i 


business which all admired, and a strong desire to act justly and 
fairly by all which could not fail to be appreciated. In his 
death, whilst the public have lost a true reformer, the Post Offic 
officials have lost a good friend; for while unceasingly striving 
to extend the usefulness of the Post Office system in all its various 
branches, he never lost sight of the welfare of his staff, whose 
interests, it may truly be said, he ever had at heart 
ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 
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BROTHERHOOD. 
AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Ir is impossible to ignore the fact that the sentiment or idea . 
brotherhood is destined to have an important influence on th 


future of mankind. With the weakening of authority, with th 
increase of social and domestic freedom, with the uncertaint; 
beginning to be thrown on many obligations which had bee 


once thought absolute, there come also new cravings for a Ww ide 
communion, new upwellings of affection toward channels that 
are freely chosen. 

The solidarity of peoples, the union of great classes f 
common objects, the nobleman seen stepping out of his rank 
ee with the common citizen, weary of the limitation 
his birth, one becoming an engineer, another, choosing to ser 
before the mast rather than undergo the bondage of his rank 
all these are indications of a growing spirit, which will som 
day have a mighty power. 

The growth of this spirit is facilitated even for us in Europ 
by the greatly increased opportunities of travelling. When on 
by choice or accident, is taken out of the region of his home | 
find himself amongst strangers, and, through some exigency, 0! 
board ship, or on the prairies, or at the gold-diggings, or in ai 
African village, he finds the same old familiar human kindnesse 
springing up spontaneously amongst those most separated 
blood and training; or when a friend writes home to us fron 
Canada or the Cape, telling us how he is getting on, telling u 
too, that a chance comrade in those regions will share his las 
crust with one whom he has casually met, or that in Ne\ 
Zealand he found it “mighty rough” until he who had despis 
such things in this country was proud and glad to be the maste 
of a country school, or even when we read some of the nev 
literature that seems to be the genuine outcome of fresh ex 
periences in the far West, we seem “to have a renewed remap 
our common nature, of its depth and richness and variety, : 
also of its great underlying elementary forces. 

I need hardly say that ‘the idca of human brotherhood is 1 
new thing; only in the p: gress of civilization it has tende 
gradually to become more universal. 
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170 BROTHERHOOD. 

In early times men’s circumstances and their conceptions were 
alike limited, but the bonds which united them were pro- 
portionately strong. And I think we may observe a tendency, 
as feeling takes a more universal shape, to revert to some of the 
earlier types and manifestations. 

The sense of brctherhood was perhaps originally strongest 
between those who fought together in the same armies. Men in 
such circumstances are very dependent on each other, and much 
rough kindness is drawn out between them. 

In the Homeric battles, whenever a man is slain or wounded 
the fight is renewed with tenfold intensity from the friends and 
kinsmen of the slain man rushing forward with a resistless 
impulse to be avenged on his slayer and to rescue his corpse. 
What can exceed the innocent and simple tenderness of the 
relationship between Achilles and Patroclus in the [liad 

The greatest of our own poets has shown an equally fine sense 
of manly friendship. 

The following lines contain the keynote of the Merchant of 
Venice :— 


Por, Is it your dear friend that is thus in tr 
Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest 


The best conditioned and unweariedst spi 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 


Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What sum owes he the Jew | 

Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 

Por. W hat, no mi 
Pay him six thousand, and deface th« 
Double six thousand, and then trebl 
Before a friend of this description 
Should lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault 

Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your presen 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of God-like amity ; which appears most 
In bearing thus the absence of your | 
But if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your husban 
[ know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce you 

Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now : for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time togeth« 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestowed 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty. 


All have heard of the sacred and invincible Theban band—that 
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“band of brothers.” Because in later times all this was changed: 
and Greek society was corrupted to its centre, it does not follow 
that there was not in the freshness and strength of that early 
time a pattern of something which may hereafter be more large Ly 
realized. ; 

Amongst the Hebrews personal friendship appears to have had 
a power and tenderness still dee per; if we may judge at least 
from the lament of David over Saul and Jonathan. 

In the Elizabethan times in England, and at various periods 
since, there have been noble instances of manly fellowship and 
mutual self-devotion. Such an ideal as that expressed in the 
Merchant of Venice was probably not without many counter- 
parts in that heroic time. 

The little brotherhood of friends who surrounded the great 
Falkland, so graphic ally described by Principal Tulloch in his 
work on “Rational The ology in i ngland,” is a fair instance of the 
manner in which high endeavours and noble ideas may be enabled 
to grow and flourish under the influence of a communion that is 
at once refined and robust. 

The most absolute assertion of the principle was at the Frenc! 
Revolution ; but it was crude—a mere abstract ideal of fraternity, 
breaking down in practice. 

I know not where we should look chiefly in the present day 
The thing seems to be s spr inging up on all sides of us, but every 
where in questionable shapes ; emerging in some cases with 
sort of voleanic energy that might be even dangerous if not 
enlightened and controlled. 

My present object is chiefly to counteract some of th: 
irregular and distorted forms of this new spirit, and to show 
what, in my opinion, should be our aim in dealing with i 
generally. 

I will state at once that the cure for all errors in this respect 
is to be found in the true Christian ideal. People seem to loo! 
to the ends of the earth for that which is between their er 
in the pages of the New Testament. Why is this? Is it that : 
requires something like a new inspiration ‘to make the old word 
live and breathe for us? Or that the feeling must come forth 
with fresh and absolute originality from the heart of humanity 
before men can be brought to realize that it is the same? I know 
not; only this I know w ell, that in a few words of Christ and Paul, 
with cross lights here and there from Plato, I seem to find enough 
to live by, while others near me, and very near, are moved only by 
the last out of the many voices which are ringing discordantly in 
the ears of our distracted age. 

And the keynote of the Christian ideal in this respect is 
universality. If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? As every man hath received the gift, so let him 
minister the same. 
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I would dwell first on universality as opposed to narrowness 
of every kind. 

And I may illustrate my meaning by a somewhat extended 
quotation from a book once much abused, and now too much 
neglected—Professor Jowett’s edition of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
He shows us there how the fiery spirit of the great Apostle of the 
nations, running far ahead of the conditions of his age, and 
piercing through many barriers which have since been slowly 
consumed, had ‘felt after that unity of all humanity, which now, 
as often heretofore, is on the lips of men, but now seems less 





remote and impracticable than at any former time. Professor 
Jowett’s own words, written thirty years ago, will appear to 


many to have been an anticipation of what is the thought of 
many hearts at the present hour, and has in some measure begun 
even to be acknowledged within the sphere of “practical polities.” 
He says on Romans ili. 830 :—* It is one God which shall justify 
the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith ” :— 
“Let us turn aside for a moment to consider how great this 
thought was in that age and country; a thought which the 
wisest of men had never before uttered, which even at the 
present hour we imperfectly realize, which is still leavening the 
world, and shall do so until the whole is leavened, and the 
differences of races, of nations, of castes, of religions, of languages, 
are finally done away. Nothing could seem a less natural or 
obvious lesson in the then state of the world: nothing could be 
more at variance with experience, or more difficult to carry out 
into practice. Even to us it is hard to ee that the islander 
of the South Seas, the pariah of India, the African in his worst 
estate, is equally w ith ourselves God’s cre ag But in the age 
of St. Paul how great must have been the difficulty of conceiving 
barbarian and Sey thian, bond and free, all colours, forms, races, 
and languages alike and equal in the presence of God who made 
them! The origin of the human race was veiled in a deeper 
mystery to the “ancient world, and the lines which separated 
mankind were harder and stronger: yet the ‘love of Christ con- 
straining, bound together in its cords those most separated by 
time or “distance, those who were the types of the most extreme 
of this brotherhood of all mankind, the great family on € arth, not 
differences of which the human race is capal le. The thought 
only implies that all men have certain rights and claims at e% 
hands. It is also a thought of peace and comfort. First, i 
leads us to rest in God, not as selecting us, because He had a 
favour unto us, but as infinitely just to ‘all mankind. To think 
of ourselves, or our Church, or our age, as the particular excep- 
tions of His. mercy is not a thought of comfort, but of perplexity. 
Secondly, it links our fortunes with those of men in general, 
and gives us the same support in reference to our eternal ‘destiny 
that we receive from each other in a narrow sphere in the 
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BROTHERHOOD. 


concerns of daily life. Thirdly, it relieves us from all anxiety 


about the conditions of other men, of friends departed, of those 
ionorant of the Gospel, of those of a different form of faith from 
our own, knowing that God, who has thus far lifted up the veil, 
a ill justify the circumcision through faith, and the uncircumcision 

faith’; the Jew who fulfils the law, and the Gentile who does 


= nature the things contained in the law.” 


It is in something of this spirit that I would proceed to remark 


on some of the special examples of the law of brotherhood. 


[ take first that of — companionship. The very essence of 
this is not limitation but freedom. And yet it is apt to become 
poor and limited for want of some principle that shall raise it 
beyond itself. Of co ge all pleasurable human intercourse 
has an element of delight that is pure and absolute, and requires 
no garniture of higher peta and aims. But this soon palls or 
degenerates, while it is incapable of being indefinitely ennobled 
by “the consciousness of some common effort whose influence does 
not terminate with the individuals themselves. Let me instance 
in such a society as I see before me. Were you contented with 
the mere social element which is allowed to come into prominence 
on certain occasions, you would soon weary of each other and 
slink off to other pursuits. But after a good meeting, when a 
spirited essay has been followed by a keen debate, even if there 
may have been a little heat in the discussion, what man is there 
of you that does not feel a cheerful glow, and departs with an 
inclination to renew such scenes hereafter , and to take an active 
share in them? No need of artificial stimulants or unhealthy 
excitement when there is the interest of a common object, and that 
object felt to be, in however slight a degree, beneficial to other men. 

I take for my next instance the more intense form of com- 
panionship, which is friendship: in which, if long continued, 
something may be lost in intensity, while yet that something is 
made up in depth. But it seems to me that this, in its higher 
forms, is inseparable from some kind of ideal. At all events, there is 
nothing which so greatly stimulates the idealizing faculty in man. 
And who can estimate the value to a human life of having seen 
or conceived a noble ideal 2? This cannot end with ourselves, but 
must affect all our actions and our influence on all we meet. 
From a true friendship we gain, if nothing else, a new standard 
of disinterestedness. As Sir Thomas Browne finely says in the 
“ Religio Medici’ :—‘‘ This noble affection falls not on vulgar and 
common constitutions, but on such as are marked for virtue: 
ke that can love his friend with this noble ardour, will in a com- 
petent degree affect all.” It is a bad sign of companionship when 
it tends to sink into an exclusive cliquism. It shows a want of 
that living principle which constrains us to be ever pressing on- 
wards to perfection, and it may reveal the presence of a sickly 
sentimentalism. Whatever may have been his errors at other 
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174 BROTHERHOOD. 


times, Robert Burns in his best moments had the right sort of 


aspiration. He knew better than any of us the | 
strong,’ but his love of his kind was not destitute 
and moral aim. 


‘frater-fe eling 
of a practical 


‘To hold your being on tl 
Each aid the others.”’ 


“If Happiness hae not her si 
And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, 
Bu t never can be blest: 
Nae treasures, nae pleasures 
Could make us happy |: 
The heart ay’s the part ay, 
That makes us rig] 


‘* K’en then a wish | mind 
A wish that ti lmy latest 
Shall strong eters mv bi 


That I, for Do or old Seotlan: 
Some useful plan or bo 

Or sing a song at least 

No nation, no station 

My envy e’en could raise, 

A Scot still, but blot still, 


| knew no higher praise. 


‘¢Then let us pray that com 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er : 
May bear the glee and a’ t 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It's coming yet for a’ that 


That man to man, the warld 
Shall brothers be fo q that.’ 


Men are also banded together through various circumstances 
in larger bodies, and there springs up amongst them what the 
Germans call a Zunft-Geist, what the French call an e sprit de corps. 
So far as this draws people together for on cts beneficial to all, 
it is, of course, a multiplying of strength, | ut it is also subject to 
serious limitation and perversion. For it may strengthen anti- 
pathies and even create new ones, le oa men to lose in the spirit 
of a party or a class the sympathy and respect which they owe to 
their fellow-men. The names of churchman and dissenter, gentle- 
man and shopkeeper, rustic and townsman, professor and student, 
are suggestive of lines of demarcation, which are, no doubt, partly 
the natural growth of circumstance, but partly also of acquies- 
cence in the indolent habit of thinking as your neighbours think, 
and feeling as your neighbours feel. I think it is every man’s 
duty to shake himself free, so far as he can, from this dead weight 
of customary sentiment; not by wilful eccentricities, but “by 
cultivating broad human sympathies. Try to rise now and then 
out of the atmosphere that clings about you, and see all men as 
partakers of a common nature and a common destiny, and you 
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BROTHERHOOD. 175 


will find not only a glad sense of emancipation, but also a fresh 
increase of inward strength and force. You will have some 
ower with your fellows, instead of being carried helplessly along 
with the stream. 

Lastly, I should like to say a few words by way of concluding 

a subject which I feel that I have treated most imperfectly, on 
a new kind of Antinomian heresy that seems to be rearing its 
head amongst us in this age. A lecture. to a Scotch audience 
would be nothing without a bit of controversy. Antincmianism 
is, as you know, the extreme opposite of the doctrine of salvation 
by merit, saying in effect, “Have the assurance of faith, and it 
matters not how you live.” So there is a modern sentimentalism 
that says, “ Have fine feelings, and let action take care of itself.” 
It isa poor ideal of manhood that would separate between feeling 
and action. When I speak of companionship I do not merely 
mean the joy of being together and wasting golden hours in 
idleness, though this may be much. I would Jay much more 
stress on the continued fellow ship that shows itself in hard work 
It is the fashion to speak of the solitary student, and it is true 
that if he is to do anything he must separate himself for some 
hours daily, from actual contact with those immediately surround- 
ing him. But the student is not solitary if he does his work 1 
the right spirit, as thinking of the public service he is to do here- 
after, of the simultaneous labours of other students, and of the 
“o communion of the mind into which he is brought by books. 

No labour is worth anything that is not done in faith and love. 
But neither is faith nor love anything without labour. If, accord- 
ing to the often-quoted saying ofthe medizeval saints, laborure est 
orare, certainly not less true w vould be the corresponding aphorism 
if interpreted in a similar spirit, laborare est amare. Only, he 
that would labour for the good of mankind must learn to be 
indifferent to their opinion of him ; he must be ready, if he see 
cause, to let them bite and devour him, and to tear the hand that 
feeds ‘them 3 in the blindness of an ionorant hate, believing in his 
heart of hearts that sooner or later true lovingkindness and 
well-meant effort will give rise to gratitude, or that, if not, the 
blessing will return to him again. For it is better to giv 
than receive. 

Those who begin lite with a sort of effusion of general vals 0- 
lence to their fellow-creatures, often little know ‘the severity « 
the probation to which such a feeling is sure to be subjected as 
the work of life advances. There is first the lessening of energy 
after the first outburst of conscious power; then the constant 
friction against the coldness and indifference of the world to 

objects that seem to us of prime importance ; then the recoil of 
our own mistakes and misapprehensions on our best efforts 
clogging and discolouring them, and hiding much of their real 
meaning, The spirit of human brotherhood. that can survive all 
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176 BROTHERHOOD. 


this, not as a mere bland philanthropy, but as a spirit of active 
energy, must be very strong and deep and calm. 


‘“ Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strif s 
When I heard the days before me, and the tumult of my lil 2 
Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years wo yield, = 
Kager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’ - 
And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer d: , 3 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like iy d 


a 
~ 


a drean : 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before hin ' : 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of m os 
Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping som ia 
That which they have done but earnest of the th S q 
a j 
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THE 
BEGUINES AND THE WEAVING BROTHERS 
A STUDY IN MEDLEVAL MYSTICISM. 


I. 


WITH the approach of the thirteenth century, the world awoke 
from its long and dreamless sleep. The age of faith began; the 
miraculous century, starving for lack of bread, and nourished 
upon heavenly roses. Louis of France, the dear St. Elizabeth, 
Dominic the eloquent and the fiery Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas 
and Francis, the ¢ oy 30 poverello di Do, proclaim the enthusi- 
astic spirit of the age. It is an age of chivalry no less in religion 
than in love, an age whose somewhat strained and mystical con- 
ception of virtue is sweetened by a new strong impulse of human 
pity. The world begins to see and the green srowth of the earth, 
the birds of the air, ish fishes of the sea, become clear and notice- 


able things in the eyes of the saints. The world awakes and 
feels. Jean de Matha and Félix de Valois, gentlemen of Meaux, 
visit the prisons of France, and redeem many hundred captives 
from Algeria. On all sides men begin to love the sick, the poor, 
the sinful; even to long for sickness and poverty, as if in them- 
selves they were virtuous ; even to wonder whether sin and evil 
may not be a holy means for mortifying spiritual pride. T'o 
rescue the captive, to feed the hungry, to nurse the leper, as 
unawares Elizabeth of Hungary tended Christ in her Thuringian 
city—this is the new ideal of mankind, and this age of feeling is 
no less an age of speculation, of metaphysical inquiry, of mani- 
fold heresies and schisms. No new Bernard stops with his earnest 
logma the thousand theories which everywhere arise and spread. 

The modern age has begun. The saints of the preceding years 
had been men of a more militant or monastic turn, dogmatic 
minds like Bernard of Clairvaux, Norbert, Thomas 4 Becket. The 
era of charity, a speculative thought, begins when the twelfth 
century is drawing near the close. 

From the last year of the eleventh century until the Christians 
were finally driven out of Syria in 1291, there had been scarcely 
a break in the continual crusade. Thro ughout the twelfth century 
this enthusiasm of pity for the dead Redeemer, left in the hands 
of infidels, was maintained at fever heat. Later it was softened 
and widened by the new spirit of charity towards ailing and 
VOL, XII, N 
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erring humankind. But during the first hundred years of the 
Holy War it absorbed all that was holiest and purest, most ardent 
and noblest in European manhood. AlJl went to fall upon the 
fields of Palestine, or to return strangely altered after many years. 
Germany, England, France, and I'landers, each in her turn 
commanded the pious host; and just as these countries were 
glorious in the East were they barren and empty at home. Whole 
districts of corn and pasture lapsed again into moss and marsh. 
Whole: countrysides were thinned of their hale and active men. 
A vast distress and indigence spread over Europe. Those were 
hard years for desolate women. Their spinning and broidery 
could not buy them bread, and bitter was the effort to live until 
their bread-winners returned. Even when the armies came back 
from Palestine there were many who did not return; many had 
died of strange Asiatic pestilences, many had not survived the long 
and dreadful journey; the bones of some were bleached on the 
desert sand, and others whitened in the sea. And some of them 
had gained the crown which every pious soul then strove and 
yearned to win. They had fallen, as Mechtild of Magdeburg 
wished to fall, their heart’s blood streaming under the feet of 
heathen. And when the thinned and feeble ranks of the sur- 
vivors came to their own country, a very dreadful cry went up 
from all the destitute widows in Europe. 

Cruel indeed was their condition. Some, truly, sought for 
rest and quiet in the cloister ; but in those days the cloister was 
death to the world. The charitable orders of Francis and Dominic 
were as yet undreamed of. Only the great meditative orders 
offered absolute renunciation and absolute seclusion. Timid and 
clinging hearts could not so utterly forego their world; many 
busy energetic spirits felt no vocation for the dreamy quiet of the 
cloistered nun. And for these the world was hard. They must 
beg the bread which their labour could very seldom earn. One 
dreadful trade indeed, which the desires of men leave ever open 
to the despair of women, one trade found many followers. But 
there were pure and holy women, and venerable women, and 
dying women, who could not live in sin. And there might be 
seen in every market-place miserable and hungry petitioners, 
erying, “For God’s sake, give us bread; bread for the love of 
Christ !” 

Swestrones Brod durch Got. The name often strikes us in 
later writing. Sisters of bread for the sake « God. The singular 
title has become familiar. For when we read of piteous un- 
cloistered piety, and when we read of saathie merit rebuking the 
sins of arrogant Churchmen, and in the account of strange my: stical 
heresies, and in the lists of interdicts and burnings, we shall 
often meet that outlandish phrase in the monkish Latin of 
Germany and Flanders; we shall hear again of the Swestrones 


Brod durch Got. 
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IT. 


In the year 1180, there lived in Liege a certain kindly, stammer- 
ing spriest, known from his deformity as Lambert le Begue. This 
man took pity on the destitute widows of his town. Despite 
the impediment in his speech, he was, as often happens, a man 
of a certain power and eloquence in preaching. His words, 
difficult to find, brought conviction when they came. This 
Lambert so moved the hearts of his hearers that gold and silver 
poured in on him, given to relieve such of the destitute women 
of Liege as still were of a good and pious life. With the moneys 
thus collected, Lambert built a little square of cottages, with a 
church in the middle and a hospital, and at the side a cemetery. 
Here he housed these homeless widows, one or two in each little 
house, and then he drew up a half-monastic rule which was to 
cuide their lives. The rule was very simple, quite informal: no 
vows, no great renunciation bound the Swestrones Brod durch 
Got. A certain time of the day was set apart for prayer and 
pious meditation; the other hours they spent in spinning or 
sewing, in keeping their houses clean, or they went as nurses in 
time of sickness into the homes of the townspeople. They were 
bidden to be obedient and to be chaste so long as they remained 
of the sisterhood; but they might marry again at will with no 
disgrace. If rich women chose to join the new and unsanctioned 
guild, they might leave a portion of their riches to any heir they 
chose. Thus these women, though pious and sequestered, were 
stillin the world and of the world; they helped in its troubles, 
and shared its afflictions, and at choice they might rejoin the 
conflict. 

Soon we find the name Swestrones Brod durch Got, set aside 
for the more usual title of Beguines, or Beghines. Different 
authorities give different origins for this word. Some have 
thought it was taken in memory of the founder, the charitable 
Lambert le Bégue. But it seems scarcely likely his spiritual 
daughters would remember him only by his infirmity. Some, 
too fantastic, have traced the name to St. Begge, a holy nun of 
the seventh century; while others think that, even as the 
Mystics or Mutterers, the Lollards or Hummers, the Papelhards 
or Babblers, so the Beguines or Stammerers were thus nick- 
named from their continual murmuring in prayer. This is 
plausible; but not so plausible as the suggestion of Dr. Mosheim 
and M. Auguste Jundt, who derive the word Beguine from the 
“lemish verb beggen, to beg. For we know that these pious 
women had been veritable beggars; and beggars should they 
again become. 

_ With surprising swiftness the new order spread through the 

Netherlands and into France and Germany. Every town had its 

surplus of homeless and pious widows, its little quota of women 
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who wished to spend their lives in doing good, but had no 
vocation for the cloister. The Beguinage, as it was called, became 
a home and refuge to either class. Before 1250 there were 
Beguines, or Begging Sisters, at Tirlemont, Valenciennes, Doyai, 
Ghent, Louvain, and Antwerp in Flanders; at all the principal 
towns in France, especially at Cambray, where they numbered 
over a thousand ; at Bale and Berne in Switzerland; at Liibeck, 
Hamburg, Magdeburg, and many towns in Germany, with two 
thousand Beguines at Cologne and numerous beguinages in the 
pious town of Strasburg. 

So the order spread, within the me mory of a man. Lambert 
may have lived to see a beguinage in every great town within 
his ken; but we hear no more of him. The Beguines are no 
longer for Liege, but for all the world. Each city possessed its 
quiet congregation ; and at any sick-bed you might meet a 
woman clad ina simple smock and a great veil-like mantle, who 
lived only to pray and to do deeds of mercy. They were very 
pious, these unbound, unsanctioned, and uncloistered sisters of 
the poor. Ignorant women, who had known the utmost perils of 
life and death, their fervour was warmer, fonde: r, more illiterate 
than the devotion of nuns ; they prayed ever as being lately saved 
from disgrace and ruin and starvation. Their quiet; unutterable 
piety became a proverb, almost a reproach ; much as, within our 
memories, the unctuous piety of Methodists was held in England. 
When the child Elizabeth of Hungary fasted and saw visions in 
the Wartburg, the Princess Agnes, her worldly sister-in-law, 
could find no more cruel taunt than to call the nob ly born and 
high-bred girl a Beguine: “Think you my brother will marry 
such a B eguine 2” This is in 1213, only eight-and-thirty years 
since Lambert built the first asylum for the destitute widows of 
Liege. 


IT] 


The success of the Beguines had made them an example; the 
idea of a guild of pious uncloistered workers in the world had 
seized the imagination of Europe. Before St. Francis and St. 
Dominic instituted the mendicant orders, there had _ silently 
grown up in every town of the Netherlands a spirit of fraternity, 
not imposed by any rule, but the natural impulse of a people 
The weavers seated all day long alone at their rattling looms, 
the armourers beating out their thoughts in iron, the cross- 
legged tailors and busy cobblers thinking and stitching together 
—these men,‘ silent, pious, thoughtful, joined themselves in a 
fraternity modelled on that of the Beguines. They were called 
the Weaving Brothers. Bound by no vows and fettered by no 
rule, they still lived the worldly life and plied their trade for 
hire. Only in their leisure they met together and prayed and 
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dreamed and thought. Unlettered men, with warm undisciplined 
fancies, they set themselves to solve the greatest mysteries of 
earth and heaven. Sometimes, in their sublime and dangerous 
audacity, they stumbled on a truth; more often they wandered 
far afield, led by the will-o’-the-wisp of their own unguided 
thoughts. Pious, illiterate men, who in the long busy hours of 
weaving and stitching found strange answer s to the problems 
of human destiny, who, in their leisure, a + te and eager, 
discussed these theories as other men discussed their chance of 
better wage, such were the founders of the ae fraternity of 
Fratres Textores, or Beghards as in later years the people more 
generally called them. Ignorant weavers, sities and unlettered 
vomen, the untrained thoughts of the one and the passionate 
hearts of the other went out to solve the deepest questions of 
philosophy. The answer that they brought is so strangely 
abstract and remote we could not understand it, did we not 
know that from time to time some secular priest or wealthy and 
pious laymen joined the humble fraternity. And the priest 
would bring, to their store of dim wonderings, the Alexandrian 
theories of the pseudo-Dionysius, then, in all the monasteries 
of Christendom, deemed the very corner-stone of sacred 
philosophy. We can imagine how eagerly these simple folk 
would seize the hallowed fragments of Erigena and of the 
Areopagite, and how they would treasure them as holy secrets 
in the depth of their tender and mystical souls. We know that 
now and then a consecrated priest would join the unsanctioned 
but pious order of the Beghards ; it is no great stretch of fancy 
to suppose that from time to time, some Crusader, fresh from 
the Kast, would bring them his memory of Eastern theories ; 
that some scholar would add a line from Avicenna or from 
Algazel. Through some channel, it is evident, the Beghards 
received the last feeble stream of Alexandrian theory. Their 
vague, idealistic pantheism is but an echo of Plotinus and his 
school. From the monasteries, from the Arabian commentators 
on Aristotle, or directly from the East, these fragments . of 
neoplatonist aes phy must have reached them, and out of 
them they should evolve the great metaphysical heresies of th: 


Middle Ages. 


LV. 


While the Beghards and the Beguines were slowly, imper- 
ceptibly nearing the great abyss of heresy, the creation of two 
new orders at oe insidiously took from them the greater 
part of their prestige. Until the Franciscans and Dominicans 
obtained the sanction of the Pope, the beguinage had seemed 
the natural mean between the life of the cloister and the life 
of the world. But the new charitable orders had all the 
































































































182 THE BEGUINES AND WEAVING BROTHERS. 
activity, the beneficence of the Beguines, and therewith the 
friendship and protection of Rome. For some time longer, the 
Beguines flourished, still orthodox and reputable; but the order 
had received its death-blow on the day when Francis and 
Dominic obtained the Papal sanction for their Tertiary Orders of 
Penitence. 

The tertiary orders of Dominic and Francis were a new depar- 
ture from the exclusive thecries of Roman monasticism. They 
were invented for men and women of holy life, married and still 
living in the world, who wished for some nearer association with 
the Church than belongs to the ordinary member of a congrega- 
tion. They still lived in the world, these brothers and sisters of 
the new third orders; they took their part in worldly joys and 
sorrows, triumphs and failures; but they prayed longer. than 
other worldly folk, did more good works, looked more for heaven. 
They were a wide breach in the barrier which divides the cloister 
from the world, the sacred from the profane. They were, in fact, 
as the reader has perceived, merely an hierarchic version of f those 
fraternities which the unconsecrated poor had made among 
themselves: Beguines and Beghards protected by the Church. — 

Thus the idea of the secular beguinage was transformed into 
a sacred thing. The example of the Beguines had been followed 
by the Church, who, in consecrating these new orders, made an 
immense reform in the old exclusive monastic ide: al, a tremendous 
concession to the new democratic spirit inspiring all men. 
Hitherto the cloister had been a refuge and asylum from the 
noisy nations without. It had been as an ark, floating over the 
stormy waters, offering safety indeed to those inside it, yet not 
concerned with the drowning and clamorous multitude struggling 
beyond it in the increasing flood. The aim of Francis and of 
Dominic was to quit this aloof and lofty shelter, to reprove the 
erring and rescue the ignorant, to be the friend and brother of 
sinners and publicans, of Magdalens and lepers, to revert, in fact, 
to the old democratic ideal of the Christian Chureh. They were 
to be poor among the poor, armed only with the armour of faith. 
The sisters of the orders were to be humble women, the brothers 
mendicant friars. At first they took no more from the world than 
the wandering Beguines took in later days—only water, bread, 
and a garment.. But this strict rule of absolute poverty was 
soon removed, and the Dominicans, at all events, were never 
destitute. 

Each order had its different mission. The Dominicans, the 
preaching brothers, should persuade the hard of heart, strengthen 
the failing, console the desolate, warn the erring, and exterminate 
the heretic. Yet, singularly enough, this most orthodox order, 
these watch- dogs of the Lord, were to become in Germany 
peculiarly subject to mystical heresies. The order of St. 
Francis, the Lesser Brothers, had a more tender and ecstatic 
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ideal. They went begging through the world, tending the sick, 
loving the helpless, preaching to the birds and the fishes, full of 
a quaint, compassionate unworldliness, a holy folly. There were 
few hearts so hard that, though unshaken by the storms of 
Dominic, they did not melt before the sweet Franciscan sanctity. 
And so the two orders traversed the world, twin forces and voices 
of pity. But the chivalrous and militant pity of Dominic, eager 
to avenge the outraged Christ, continually crucified by infidels, 
this strenuous compassion too often took the form of wrath and 
burnings. While Francis loved the erring with a simple human 
pity. In return the world bestowed, and still bestows, upon him 
something of the wondering compassionate reverence which 
Eastern nations give to the pure fool, the man unsoiled by the 
wisdom of the world and still wrapped round with the simplicity 
of God. Between them, the two orders were to divide the 
Christian world. Sanctioned in the same year and under the 
same hospitable rule of Augustine, they went out triumphantly 
upon their different missions. Inspired, it is most probable, by 
the example of the Beguines, they would soon absorb the secular 
order into their mighty forces. And the real decline of Be- 
suinism begins, not in 1250, when first the secular fraternities 
became conspicuous for heresy, but on that day of the year 1216 
when the learned Dominic and the visionary Francis met and 
embraced each other in the streets of Rome. 


'f 

At first the external position of the Beguines and the Beghards 
appeared inno danger and no disadvantage. Their fraternity had 
always been a secular fraternity ; their condition of pious laymen 
was one which offered sanctity with independence. The beguin- 
ages still thrived and multiplied. In the Low Countries 
especially, and in Cambray, Strasburg, and Cologne, places where 
mysticism has been ever dear, and ecclesiastical authority never 
a welcome yoke—in these towns Beguinism grew apace. But 
there is no doubt that one great cause which for thirty years 
averted the ruin of the secular fraternities was the presence in 
their midst of one of the most remarkable women of her 
century; a woman who, to the Beguines, was all that St. 
Elizabeth was to the Franciscans, or that Catherine of Siena 
should become to the order of St- Dominic. This gifted and 
singular creature was the prophetess Mechtild of Magdeburg. 

We do not know the name of the castle where, in the year 1212, 
Mechtild of Magdeburg was born. It cannot have been very 
far from the city which was to be her refuge, and whose name 
she bears. The title of her father is also lost; but it is certain 
she came of noble and courtly stock. Her family were 
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probably religious people, for we know that her brother Baldwin 
became one of the Dominicans of Halle. 

Mechtild was, as she herself recalls, the dearest of her parents’ 
children ; and these courtly and pious Thuringian nobles seem t 
have been as proud as they were fond of their little daughter. 
She received a liberal education. Her book on the flowing 
light of Godhead is written with an energy, sweetness, and 
variety of style strongly in contrast with the Gertrudenbuch 
and the Mechtildenbuch of Helfta. The music of her verse 
proves her familiar with the lyrics of the Minnesingers. They 
may no doubt have visited her father’s castle. But the little 
Mechtild did not dream of poetry and of knights-at-arms ; she 
who later was to deplore the poor vain minstrels who in hell 
weep more tears than there are waters in the sea. Her thoughts 
were all for the saints in heaven. When twelve years old the 
little girl was, as she records it, visited by the Holy Spirit; and 
from that moment she desired to quit the world. 

It was a moment of intense spiritual exaltation, this year 1224. 
Close at hand in the Wartburg the ccaiann dade Land- 
cravine Elizabeth was exciting the wonder of her people by her 
pieties and sweet austerities. The bread miraculously turned 
into heavenly roses, the leper whom she tended transformed into 
the Child-Christ, the stories of her visions and her scourgings 
would certainly be familiar to the little Mechtild. The Emperor 
Frederic II. was already collecting his nobles for his ill-starred 
and heretic crusade. On Monte Laverna, in this very year, St. 
Francis received the stigmata. Blanche of Castile and the child 
St. Louis were ruling Paris as King Arthur might have ruled his 
court at Camelot, by the authority of love and gentleness. At 
the same time the ghastly prevalence of leprosy and pestilence, 
of war and hideous famine, made the world as dreadful as heaven 
was desirable. Those who recall the condition of Eisenach, 
as revealed by the life of St. Elizabeth, may imagine the sights 
of human suffering which little Mechtild must have encountered 
every day. And ‘close by, in the vast woods of Prussia, dwelt 
heathen folk who knew of nothing better than this cruel world. 
In that very year some of the crusader knights had set out to 
conquer that pagan kingdom. Thus with on one hand holy 
Thuringia and with heathen Prussia on the other, with war, 
famine, “and pestilence frequent petitioners at her gates, it is not 
surprising that the little Mechtild shared the spir itual fervours of 
her time, and longed to give herself to Heaven. 

But she did not, like Gertrude and Mechtild of Hackeborn, 
enter a convent in her infancy. Most likely she yielded to the 
entreaties of her family, “of whom she was ever the dearest.” 
Year after year passed on, and Mechtild still dwelt in her father's 
castle. Yet, after that one childish moment of ecstacy, the 


sweetness and honour of the world were to her as vain and 
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perishable things. She was not visited again with trance or 
vision. She was no dreamer, this eager Mechtild, but a vigorous 
and healthy girl, in the flower of her beautiful and lusty youth, 
alert, passionate, with a mind awake to all the questions and 
interests of the world around her. Such a nature is not by 
instinct a mystical nature; but the strange contagion of the 
time had touched her, and worked slowly through her innermost 
being. Stronger and stronger grew the strenuous unworldly 
prompting : without sin, to be disgraced before the world. 

For eleven years the desire waxed and strengthened ; fo1 
eleven years did Mechtild combat this desire. Daily it grew 
more impelling, more subduing. At last, in the year 1235, the 
year of the canonization of Elizabeth, when Mechtild was twenty- 
three years old, she secretly left her father’s house, and fled t 
Magdeburg. She left all behind her—brothers and sisters, fathe1 
and mother, “of whom she was the dearest,” and the courtly 
honourable life, and the quiet happiness of love and safety 
Frau Minne, thr habt mir benommen weltlich Ehre und allen 
weltlichen Reichthum ! “Everything indeed she left, to follow the 
goading impulse of her ardent spirit. 

When she reached the strange city, when she had left fa 
behind her the distant home where even now her kinsmen would 
wonder, and miss her, and make a search, when the night fell on 
her in Magdeburg, Mechtild desired a shelter. Weary with he 
flight, she resolved to ask some nunnery to lend her its asylum. 
Within those holy walls she could more truly yield herself to 
God. 

She knocked at a convent-door, and begged for shelter, saying 
she desired to become a nun. But the quiet sisters distrusted 
this beautiful, travel-stained young woman of three-and-twenty, 
without means, or friends, or reference, alone at night in the 
turbulent city streets—this girl who, by her own confession, had 
fled her father’s house. Soon those doors were closed against 
her. There were, however, many convents in a great archi- 
episcopal city such as Magdeburg. To convent after convent 
went the despairing girl, finding at each, no doubt, rest for the 
limbs and food for the body, but in none of all of them a 
home. For no religious house would admit this unfriended and 
suspicious creature into its pure community. When the last 
doors had closed upon her, Mechtild stood in the street, alone in 
Magdeburg. It must have come upon her then, I think, that at 
last her great desire was oranted. Without sin, she was disgraced 
before the world. 

When Mechtild left her parents’ castle, she had chosen Magde- 
burg to be her hiding-place, because in that town there lived a 
lriend of her family. She had thought to stay her heart upon 
the thought of this unvisited friend, who might be her last 
resource in case of extremity. But now the need was felt, 
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Mechtild did not seek him. He would, she knew, endeavour to 
persuade her from the path that she had chosen, and Mechtild 
was in need of all her courage. 

So, unfriended, alone, she stood in the streets of Magdeburg. 
Then she bethought her of another shelter, humble indeed, but 
safe. And she had left home only to be humbled. What humili- 
ation had there been in entering, like the dear St. Elizabeth, 
the holy order of St. Francis; what abasement had she, like her 
brother, embraced the rule of Dominic, “ dearest to me,” she avers, 
“of all the saints”? Here there was no spiritual sacrifice. And 
what sacrifice of life, of social habit, of esteem could she have 
made had she entered one of the great Cistercian or Benedictine 
convents, where the nobles of Saxony and of Thuringia were 
proud to send their daughters? Mechtild was glad that they had 
rejected her; it seemed to her that at last, pure of pride, free of 
weak desire, she saw her own will made plain and the directing 
will of God. | 

She moved now ; she knew what to do and where to go. She 
was no longer unguided and alone. She went to the beguinage, 
the home of mendicant widows, the almshouse of the holy poor 
who gave themselves to God. At that door, which debarred no 
one from the outer world, Mechtild knocked. A poor woman 
opened to her, clad in a plain smock and a great mantle covering 
head and shoulders. Such another gown and cloak was lying by, 
ready for the welcome Mechtild. She entered the house. 

That night Mechtild stood in her little cell. It was much like 
any convent cell; but it was without a convent’s restrictions or 
its privileges. Mechtild might quit those walls this year, next 
year, any year. She might marry and have manychildren. She 
had, after all, offered up no sacrifice of her own body; she was 
not dead to the world, but was to live and labour in it more nearly 
now than in her father’s castle. No great barrier should stand 
henceforth between her soul and sin. The battle was not over; 
it was but just begun. 

Far easier had been the greater sacrifice, done once and done 
for ever! Far more peaceful the quiet nunnery, hallowed to rap- 
ture and seclusion ! Mechtild was now the servant only, and not 
the bride of Christ. She was a Beguine, nota nun. The accom- 
plished daughter of nobles, she was the companion of the destitute 
and lowly. It was better thus, better to be lowly and despised, 
even as Christ was despised. All these thoughts of dismay, rap- 
ture, weariness, and exaltation, rushed and clashed through the 
tired breast of Mechtild. Then, fora second time, the trance 
crept over her, and she sank unconscious into the ever-present 
arms of God. 

Then, in a vision, Mechtild saw how henceforward her life 
should be doubly glorious and doubly beset with peril. For she 
beheld the angel and the devil, who to this moment had been 
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permitted to guide her and assail her, each miraculously changed 
into twain. Now at her right there stood a cherub, with gifts 
and holy wisdom on his azure wings, and a seraph bearing her a 
heart of love. Buton the left two devils watched her—two devils 
who, in all times, have lain in wait for the mystic and the solitary 
visionary. And the name of the one was Vain-Glory, and that of 
the other Vain-Desire. 
VI. 

From the night of that vision begins the career of Mechtild 
and the history of her visions and her prophecies. At first, 
indeed, occupied in conquering her strong and lusty youth, the 
visions of Mechtild of Magde sburg ave little different from those of 
any convent saint. Angels and devils, the beautiful manhood of 
ur Lord, fragments from the Song of Solomon, the rapture of 
the Spiritual Nuptials—such are the inevitable themes. But this 
woman, we feel, is no mere Gertrude or Mechtild of Hackeborn. 
The whole world interests her, and the destinies of the world. 
In reading the book in which she wrote her visions, the book of 
the flowing light of Godhead, we soon pass over this initial stage 
to a second and wider phase. 


} } \ . 
as Ic} labe vesehen ein Stat; 


Ir Name ist der ewige Hass. 


These pregnant words begin Mechtild’s “ Vision of Hell.” The 
plan of this great vision, w hich beholds, built in succeeding and 
widening terraces, the habitations of sinners, with fire and dark- 
ness, stench and cold, and pain in the bottommost pit, no less 
than the scheme of the poem, which lashes many a prevalent sin 
of the Church, both alike recall a far greater poet yet unborn, 
one who should also explore the depths of hell and the heights 
of heaven, one who should accept as his guide towards Paradise 
a certain mysterious Matilda, 

“ Cantando come donna innamorata,”’ 
in whom the learned Herr Preger has recognized our earnest 
minstrel of heaven, the loving and singing Mechtild of Magdeburg. 

The form of Mechtild’s visions did not make her popular among 

the churchmen of her city. The people caught up the lilting, 
dancing measures of her songs. The pious sang her visions. Seldom 
had the desire of the nun been so finely distinguished from the 
content of the mother as in Mechtild’s happy verses of the 
fearless love of God :- 
‘¢ Das ist eine kindische Liebe, 
Dass man Kinder saiige und wiege 
Ich bin eine vollgewachsene Braut, 
Ich will gehen nach meinem Traut. 
‘“ Der Fisch mag in dem Wasser nicht ertrinken, 
Der Vogel in den Liiften nicht versinken, 
Das Gold mag in dem Feuer nicht verderben ; 
Wie méchte ich denn meiner Natur widerstehn? ” 
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In the convents of Helita and Quedlinburg these songs spread 
and furthered the great renown of Mechtild. Heinrich von Halle. 
the famous Dominican, went to see her, and became her friend. 
But the secular priests did not love her, this Beguine reformer, 
this new unsanctioned Abbess Hildegard, who saw so clearly and 
bewailed so explicitly the many corruptions of the Church, cor- 
ruptions which crept upon it even in that age of faith, even in 
the century of St. Francis and St. Dominic, of King Louis and 
Klizabeth of Hungary. Some of these secular priests tried to 
burn her book ; thereupon Mechtild saw a vision and heard the 
voice of God erying aloud: “ Lieb’ meine, betriibe dich nicht zu 
sehr, die Wahrheit mag niemand verbrennen.” 

Profound and touching phrase, motto of all martyrs and of 
every cause: Truth may nobody burn. MHad the world but 
learned by heart this one e poignant sentence, uttered in the very 
age which began the persecution of he reties, how many wars, 
deaths, angers, cruelties, centuries of remorse and hatred had not 
the world been spared! All honour to this woman who, six 
centuries ago, perceived how vain it is to hunt, slay, burn, 
exterminate, a bodiless idea. This sentence should be immortal, 
counselling an unsubmissive tolerance of successful error, an activ 
faith in truth overpowered. Let us convince without slaying and 
hating : truth may nobody burn. 

So ‘confident of the life of these wonderful convincing words of 
hers, Mechtild continued to speak what seemed to her the most 
necessary truth. ‘“ Pope and priests,” she cries, “are going the 
road to hell. Unless they quit their sensuality, their spiritual 
negligence, their temporal | oreed, fearful disasters will overwhelm 
them.” “In this book,” she savs, “I write with my heart’s blood.” 
She is no unfilial antagonist threater ing the power of Rome, but 
a daughter striving to lead her parent back into the holy way. 
She has a vision, and sees perverted Christendom lying, “ like an 
impure virgin,” far from the throne of God. She takes it in the 
arms of her soul, and strives to lift it nearer. ‘“ Leave hold!” 
cries the tremendous voice of God; “she is too great a weight for 
thee.” And Mechtild looks up and smiles. “ Eia, my Lord !” 
she cries; “1 will carry her to Thy feet with Thine own arms 
that Thou didst outspread upon the cross for her ! 

Such is the aim of Mechtild: to bring the overpowerful and 
worldly Roman hierarchy back to the primitive and democratic 
ideal of Christianity. She has the courage of her intention, and 
shrinks not from rebuking error, however high its place. She, 
the Beguine, the sister of the poor, she wrote to the Dean of 
Magdeburg censuring the notoriously idle and voluptuous lives of 
his clergy. “ Let him sleep upon straw, and his canons take and 
eat it for their fodder!” Perhaps it is not wonderful the clergy 
of Magdeburg did not love the prophetess. 

Also she wrote to the Pope, to Clement IV., whose tolerance of 
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the murder of Conradine had lost him many loyal German hearts, 
whose lax and irreligious court was Gomorrah in the sight of 
Mechtild. And these priests and prelates, this all-powerful pope, 
if they do not reform and obey, yet listen they humbly to the 
words of this unsanctioned nun, this secular sister of Magdeburg. 

Never again have the Beguines attained so fine, so pure an 
eminence. They are indeed still poor, still lowly, still un- 
recognized, still Beguines. But these negations are become 
their glory and their distinction. Which life is nearer the ideal 
life of Christendom, the life of a great prelate or the life of the 


Beguine ? The priests hear and listen, for the moment abashed 
because of their splendour - their power. The Beguines are 
poor, unlettered, unprotected; but they are nearer the simplicity 


f God, that reine heilige Einfalt which the Beguine Mechtild 
well knows how to praise 

So for thirty years Mechtild preached against error and 
prophesied punishment, sang of the love of God, and saw visions 
of a hell where wicked ecclesiastics burn for persecuting the 
innocent. For thirty years she lived, in her beguinage, the 
strenuous, earnest, indignant life of the reforming seer, the life 
of Dante, the life of Savonarola. And then the vigorous frame 
wears out, the body is overcome. In her fifty-third year even 
Mechtild saw that an end must be put to this unrelaxed 
endeavour. Fain would she have gone, like Jutta von Schénhausen, 
into the wild woods to preach to the heathen Prussians. But this 
could not be; the body was too weak. She retired to the 
Cistercian cloister of Helfta, the home of the great Abbess 
Gertrude, and of her sist er, the younger Mechtild. But even 


there she did not rest. “ What shall I do in a cloister—I ?” she 
demanded in agonized prayers. “Teach and enlighten,” answered 


a heavenly voice. And so for twelve years longer Mechtild lives, 
and teaches the cloister of the great world beyond its walls, and 
tinishes her book on the flowing light of Godhead, till, honoured 
and loved by all, she ends her eventful life in the year 1277. 


Vil. 


Reine, Heilige Einfalt; such is the phrase in which Mechtild 
praised her God. Pure. holy sumplicity,; it is the praise of the 
Beguines and the Mystics, the beginning of pantheism. But 
Mechtild is no pantheist; she stre nuously believes in the 
personality of the soul, the reality of Christ, the existence of 
the world, and in heaven and in hell. She is an orthodox and 
Catholic Christian ; yet she is stirred by the spirit of her time. 

“God,” she says, “is pure simplicity ; out of the eternal spring 
of Deity I flowed, and all things flow, and thence shall all return.” 
These earnest phrases of mystical pantheism escape her lips, 
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though they do not touch her heart. She does not consider all 
that they imply, for if all things, having arisen in the Deity, 
flow back to their source when life is over, how can evil have 
a real existence, how can sinners be punished for ever in the 
city of Eternal Hate? If God be the one thing real, there is no 
evil and there is no hell. If all souls released fron existence 
return to that pure and holy simplicity, there is no personal im- 
mortality either for bliss or for bale. Mechtild did not perceive 
the bearings and the consequences of her phrase; but the 
Beguines pushed the meaning to its term. The pantheism of 
Alexandria, the pantheism of the suppressed Almarician heresy, 
stirred and quickened in the thoughts of pious and sc hismatic 
Beguinism. And pantheism, with its two extremes of austerity 
and of sensualism, increased and deepened in the sect. 

Mystical pantheism, which asserts that God is all and matter 
nothing; the spirit all, the body but a transitory veil; thought 
and mind eternal, sense and sensuous pleasure of no account for 
evil or for good ; this doctrine is’capable of two interpretations. 
It may be the religion of Plotinus and pure souls. It may 
absolutely ignore the body ; it may mean the life of the mind and 
the soul carried always to the highest possible pitch. Or it may 
be, and too often is, the excuse of the basest sensualism. Since, 
neither for sin nor for sanctity, the body can_affect the soul, since 
sensuous pleasures are quite independent of the spiritual 
existence, the lower pantheism may excuse debauch as a per- 
missible relaxation not affecting the spirit. And this is what it 
generally does come to mean among communities of undisciplined 
and ill-educated enthusiasts. 

This is gradually what it came to mean among the Beghards 
and the Beguines, or at least among a large proportion of them. 
Some, indeed, praying to the Pure and Holy Simplicity ,endeavoured 
to live only in the pureness of their souls, and thus to become one 
with that inspiring: spirit. Such were the Dominican Beguines 
of Strasburg. And a section of the secular communities, dread- 
ing these continual inroads of heresy, entrenched themselves in 
Catholic orthodoxy, and enlisted in the third orders of Dominic 
and Francis. But the great remainder was absorbed by a vague 
mystical pantheism, which, placing the soul too high to be 
affected by the matters of the flesh, made this opinion an excuse 
for a complete independence of moral law. 

Towards the close of the life of Mechtild the prestige of 
Beguinism had seriously declined. Innocent IV. and Urban [Y. 
had taken the secular order under their peculiar protection, 
but in 1274, Pope Gregory X. renewed against it the sentence 
of the Lateran Council and declared the Beguines unrecognized 
by Rome. Following this official condemnation, the blame of 
lesser men came thick and fast ; and by the end of the thirteenth 
century the secular fraternities were popular only among the 
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poor, only among the laymen and the people. They were dis- 
credited and heretic among the clergy. 

For thirty years before the sentence of Gregory, complaints of 
the Beguines and the Beghards had been sent to Rome from the 
prelates of Germany and Flanders. The two demons foreseen 
by Mechtild, the demon of vainglory and the demon of sensual 
sin, had entered in among these quiet homes of prayer. Already 
in 1244 there were scandals am ng the younger sisters, and the 
Archbishop of Mayence decreed that the beguinages of his 
diocese should receive no women under forty years of age. 
Already in 1250 Albertus Magnus at Cologne had met with 
heretic Beghards, men whose vague pantheism was to grow and 
spread among the order, until all distinction should be lost 
between the Beghards and the heretic Brothers of the Free Spirit. 
Already they had returned to their old habits, wandering through 
the streets, ragged as an Eastern fakir, praying aloud and 
begging of the passers-by : “Bread, for the sake of God!” ‘Too 
much 3 ignorance with too much liberty had gone far to destroy 

and pervert the real _ of the order. The great moment of 
Beguinism, its time of independent poverty and secular piety, the 
time of Mechtild of Magdeburg, was past and gone. The third 
stage of vagabondage and heresy had begun. 

That period, we must remember, was one which, in the Church 
itself, was a period of corruption and of schism. There is no 
charge brought against the secular order which might not equally 
be brought against the regular monks and nuns. The long wave 
of pantheism, which preceded the Reformation, engulfed the 
ignorant Beguines in a hundred perversions of an idea ill ex- 
plained, misunderstood ; but that same wave overwhelmed Maste1 
Eckhart and the Dominican Mystics. Only the Roman Church 
jealous of the unsanctioned order, was swift to hear the low voice 
of the Beguines murmuring, “ God is all that exists.” 

This one phrase caught, repeated, whispered, half understood, 
misunderstood, often not understood at all, spread with the swift- 
ness and authority of Gospel among the Beghards and the 
Be ‘ulnes of Kurope. Soon in ltaly the vagrant sect of Apostolic l, 
the followers of Segarelli, and the Franciscan Fraticelli in France, 

and the Beghards and Beguines of Northern Europe, all were 
murmuring together that one phrase, that key-word of pantheism, 

“ Deus est for maliter omne.” 

It is not easy to prevent the growth of an idea among a 
community so widely spread, so constantly changing. Segarelli 
was burned at Parma all in vain. His doctrines had percolated 
everywhere. Inspired by the example of the mendicant orders, 
many of the Beghards and Beguines had returned to the vagabond 
life. Pious vagrants all in rags, staffless, scripless, they wandered 

through the country from beguinage to beguinage, begging for 
their food along the way. it was a change indeed from the 
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early habits of the order, so busy, so hard at work, so pious, so 
responsible. but in the hearts of the lowest classes the secular 
fraternities were never so dear, never so much revered as now. 
In 1295 the Council of Mayence forbad them to wander through 
the streets, exciting public pity and crying, “ Brod durch Got!” 
and Guillaume de St. Amour lamented that the people were 
blinded by the rags, the hunger, the false piety of these vagrants. 
This, of course, is the view of churchmen who did not entertain 
such strict opinions with regard to the merit of Franciscan 
mendicants. Indeed, much of the ill-favour with which the 
Church regarded the wandering Beghards and Beguines of these 
later days may be set down to a jealousy lest the piety of these 
irregular brothers should defraud the begoing orde rs - their 


die: From one cause or another the thunders of the Church 
began to fall heavy and frequent upon the secular fraternities. 
Tn 1310 the Council of Treves disposed of the pretensions of 


the Beghards in what appeared a sufhciently decisive manner. 
The Beghards were called an imaginary congregation, idle 
fugitives from honest labour, false interpreters of Scripture, 
mendicant vagabonds unsanctioned by the Church. 

In 1311, at the Council of Vienna, Clement V. decreed the 
total suppression of Beguinism. But the sentence was severe. 
Too many innocent must suffer with the guilty. In the same 
year the Pope revoked his sentence, and allowed the orthodox 
and irreproachable among the Beguines to live “according to 
the inspiration of the Lord.” 

But from this time Beguinism as an institution was at an 
end. The “orthodox and irreproachable” were Beghards and 
Beguines who had joined the Tertiary Order of Francis or of 
Dominic. The secular order was no longer secular; the aim of 
the Beguines was falsified and changed. _ 


VILL. 

In the year 1328 nearly fifty Brothers of the Free Spirit were 
publicly burned at C ologne. 

The persecution of the wandering Beguines and Beghards had 
thoroughly begun. In the history of the time, in the chronicles 
of any town along the Rhine or in the Low Countries, we may 
meet the dolorous ‘Tittle entry : On such a day so many Be oh ards 
were burned or imprisoned in perpetual In pace. A special 
German Inquisition was instituted against them. 

It is the old cruel war of intolerance and he eresy, the vain 
and shameful struggle with which six centuries are full. but 
there was here a more than usual excuse for the excessive 
severity of Rome. Europe was fast being ruined by these 
mendicant wanderers. Begging friars of St. Francis, Car- 
melites, Dominicans, numerous new orders which flourished 
for a while, and died, and are forgotten, all these flooded the 
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country with pious vagrants for whom the impoverished 
laymen must provide. And in addition to all these orthodox 
idlers, there was now a countless horde of wandering Beghards, 
no less ignorant, no less incapable of warfare or of labour, 
and, in addition, pestilent heretics. Such was the view of th: 
Church. 


Fifty years before, Gregory X. had tried to reduce “the 
unbridled throng of men licants, who are a heavy burden alike 
on Church and people” ; but his efforts had been in vain. The 

sy 
i 


poor of every nation an | of every time are quick to ascribe 
piety to those who, ragged and homeless, assert that the life 
to come shall repay them for their sufferings here. Half 
starved, down-trodden, little better than slaves, the peasants of 
Germany would share their squalid meal thankfully with the 
wandering friar. It was little less than sacrilege to refuse a 
portion to the holy man. This was the natural attitude of the 
people. They gave, and did not complain. 

They gave, and the friars took, and the Beghards took, and 


still the cry was “Give.” The Fratricelli, Apostolici, Beghards, 
Beguines, Brothers of the ane Spirit, overran the whole of 
Europe: 7oAAa ovoyata popdy) mia. These all must be fed no 


less than the orthodox fraternities. And year by year the 
number of the mendicants increased. The careless wandering 
life without responsibility or consequence, the absence of ties 


or of toil, the prestige in idleness, attracted the vagabond and | 


lazy. And many of the pious really believed it the noblest 
human life. Since the idea of Divinity was simplicity, mere 
simplicity, the more the saint was simplified, the less heed he 
took for apparel or for food, the nearer he was to heaven. 
These men and women, these strange descendants of the 


spinning sisters and the Fratres Textores, were like the lilies of 


the field inasmuch as they toiled not, neither did they spin. 
They thus fulfilled the popular ideal of piety. Year by year 
labour and forethought grew more discredited, as it was dis- 
covered that, if you did not feed yourself, a more worldly 
person would always feed you; until in 1317 we read in the 
sentences collected by Johann von Ochsenstein that no exterior 
motive, not even the desire of the kingdom of heaven, should 
tempt a good man towards activity. 

_ It was in vain for even the Pope to preach, for Guillaume de 
St. Amour to attack all mendicants alike, fur councils and 
bishops to thunder against the indolence, the mendicancy, the 
lax morals and loose opinions of these men. The mendicants 
grew more and more. The nations groaned under the holy 
burden. Then, about 1310, unable to contain her displeasure 
any longer, the Church burst forth into interdicts and persecu- 
tion. Fifty Beghards are burned at Cologne. At Magdeburg 


some Beguines are cast into prison. At Strasburg, at Constance, 
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at Mayence, the Beguines and Beghards are punished unless 
converted within three days. It is war to the knife against the 
wandering heretics. 


IX. 


Under the pressure of a displeasure so severe, the greater 
number of the Beghards and Beguines accepted the rule of the 
tertiary orders. The mother became submissive to her children. 
The larger party of the fraternity, including all the Flemish 
beguinages, accepted the Franciscan rule; but the Beghards and 
Beguines of Strasburg, the most suspected of any, joined the 
Tertiary Order of Dominic. Thus the heresy of Beguinism 
appeared for a while overcome. 

But at the same time a strange mystical pantheistic tendency 
became noticeable in many sermons and lessons of the Church 
herself. All this multitude of heretic Beguines, suddenly made 
orthodox within three days, all this vast accession of vague 
Almarician piety, was not without an influence on the conquer- 
ing faith. Among the Dominicans of Strasburg the mystical 
bent orew more decided year by year. These much-admired 
doctors and magisters were lights of the Church, men of influence 
and learning; but the my sticism which was orthodox in them 
was really ‘dentical with the neoplatonist theories of the Be- 
ghards. And, indeed, these men—Kckhart, Tauler, Rulmann 
Merswin—went further in the way of pantheism than the 
heretic brotherhood of the Free Spirit had gone before. 

It is impossible to exterminate an idea. That may nobody 
burn. It must live its course, grow, flourish, and die. Be it 
wise or foolish, orthodox or heterodox, let it but have some 
new aspect of truth in it; let it but be fresh, profound, and 
striking ; let it be truly and ver ily an idea; it will live its life 
before it dies its natural death. 

Thus the idea of the Beguines, arbitrarily suppressed, yet 
flourished only the more. Like a brier orafted on a rose tree, it 
brought out its wild and fragile blossoms among the ordered 
beauties of the ecclesiastical garden. In the great Dominican 
mystics of Strasburg the central thought of heretic Beguinism 
(“ Deus est omnia”) flourished more « »ompletely than before. 

God is all: the world is nothing. This is what the mystics of 
Strasburg and the mystics of the Netherlands now began to 
preach to the world. 





X. 


From the year 1312 until 1320 Master Eckhart, the great 
Dominican preacher, was living in Strasburg. His deep and 
orivinal mind, which so vastly was to influence the speculation 
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of his time, was now itself brought under the influence of 
Beguinism. From 1312 to 1317 he preached and visited in the 
Dominican beguinages of Strasburg. Always a mystic and a 
neoplatonist, before that date he was not suspected of heresy. 
The theories of the Dominican Beguines agreed perfectly with 
the convictions of this singular being, who preached in accents 
of strenuous sincerity the doctrine of the unreality of matter. 
Among the Beguines of his diocese was one whom Eckhart 
adopted to be his spiritual daughter. But the relation of the 
Beguine Sister Katrei to the great vicar-general of the Dominican 
order was scarcely that attitude of submission which we expect 
from a penitent to her confessor. She leads him on to new 
audacities of faith, suggests new penances, refuses all restraint. 
She shows him how an earnest nature can reduce to practice 


his special tenet that the world is nothing, that God alone 
exists. 

Katrei was the daughter of worthy Strasburg townspeople. 
Not necessity, but an enthusiasm for self-humiliation drove her 
to the beguinage. Ever in doubt of her own salvation, she 
multiphed her fasts and penanees till even her director beseeched 
her to take some pity on her starved and shattered body. But 


Katrei would not be persuaded; not yet, she declared, was the 
old Adam slain in her; not yet was she “dead all through.” As 
Mechtild of Magdeburg is the great active type, so is Katrei the 
passive figure of Beguinism. She had no reforming zeal; she 
belonged to the later SC -hool, to those who said: “ Not even the 
desire of the kingdom of heaven must tempt a good man towards 
activity.” 

To free herself from the world and the claims of the world, to 
leave behind the flesh and all the needs and desires of the flesh, 
this was the overmastering preoccupation of Swester Katrei. 
She left the sheltering beguinage, the faces too familiar to be 
easily forgotten, the neighbourhood of father and of mother, and 
set out alone upon the w andering Beguine’s life. With her she 
took neither staff nor scrip. ‘All that I ask of the world,” she 
said, “is a spring,a crust, and a garment ” (brunnen, brod, und 
em rock). So for many months she went, absorbed in her own 
soul, forgetting men and women, earthly pleasure, earthly love, 
and earthly duty, and at last returned to Strasburg to be known 
by no one there. 

She was not yet satisfied. Her ideal was not yet reached. At 
last, her cataleptic trances growing daily longer and more pro- 
found, she being permane utly raised into a strange hysteric in- 
sensibility to pain or hunger, she lay the whole day long without 
food or drink or movement in a corner of the great cathedral. 
Now she was dead to outer things. ‘“ Now,” shesaid, “ lam God.” 
Her father and her mother came and cried to her, half abashed at 
her holiness, half agonized at her condition. But Katrei did not 
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know them now. Sheno longer recognized what she looked upon ; 
the world and all within it was a blank to her. 

At last, one day, the trance deepened ; she ceased to breathe. 
Some people of the church, thinking her dead, took her away to 
bury her. But when they returned to the church with Katrei on 
the bier, her confessor, approaching, perceived she was not really 
dead. “ Art thou satisfied ?” hedemanded; and she answered, “I 
am satisfied at last.” She would have let them bury her. 

Quietism can go no further than this. When this singulaz 
woman died, between 1312 and 1320, though the Church already 
began to censure the mystical errors of Seieiniom yet her piety 
was deemed so great that Meister Eckhart wrote a memoir of her 
life as an ex xample and an exhortation to the pious. She is the 
saint of the later Beguinism, even as the vigorous Mechtild of 
Magdeburg is the patron of the older style. 


XI. 


But Sister Katrei had too many followers, and gradually th 
sense of the religious world revolted from this weit and dead 
ideal. Already, in the writings of Suso (1335), of Ruysbrock, 
and of Ruimann Merswin, men “whose idealist mysticism was little 
different from the Beguine heresy, the quietism of these “ false 
freemen” is utterly condemned. Suso, in his Book of Truth, 
recounts how he met on a journey one of these w pabeiioa Be- 
ghards, who, to all his questions, responded much as Parsifal 
responds to Gurnemanz. Whence he came and whither going 
the wanderer does not know. He is called the nameless savage. 
He is Nothing abysmed in the Divine Nothingness. Without will 
or desire he obeys his natural instincts, since any conflict with 
them would destroy the quiet of his soul. Such is the latest 
type of the secular brotherhood; but this, unlike Sister Katrei; 
meets no approval from the marvelling Church. 

Indeed, the Beghards and the Beguines, with their lax morals, 
their mendicant insolence, had become an insupportable burden. 
So, in despair, in 1328 the Church delivered fifty of them to the 
secular arm, and these were burned, as an example, in Cologne. 
The persecution was now steadfast and continuous; but still in 
secret places, and by strange underground channels, the pantheist 
idea spread on unseen—pantheism which now was no longer vague 
and veiled. “We do not believe in God, and we do “not love 
Him, and we do not adore Him, and we do not hope in Him, for 
this would be to avow that He is other than ourselves.” Thus 
speak these heretics of the fourteenth century. So far have they 
pushed the phrase, God is all that exists. 

From this time the cohesion and force of Beguinism rapidly 
diminishes. In 1365 Pope Urban V. still speaks of the “children 
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f Belial, Beghards and Beguines,” but their name slips gradually 
out of the chronicles of edicts and of councils. Or it is applied 
to any new sect of heretics. In 1373 we hear of “the Beghards or 
Turlupins,” and in the next century Beghard is frequently synony- 
mous with Lollard. The great heresy of the Free Spirit was 
divided into a hundred unimportant divisions. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the Beghards and Beguines were either 
orthodox communities of some tertiary order, or scattered hermits, 
living in woods and forests, and stealthily keeping red the few 
embers left of pantheistic heresy. It seemed as if the movement 
were really stamped out. But the phrase of Mechtild was not so 
easily confuted. No man can burn an idea. 

We hear no more, it is true, of the Beguines or of the Weaving 
Brothers; but in the sixteenth century, when at Wittenberg and 
at Strasburg, at Basle and at Meaux, the great idea of the Refor- 
mation simultaneously awoke, in that period of spiritual ferment, 
the pantheism of the secular fraternities flamed out again, and 
more fiercely than before. The libertines, the anabaptists, and 
familists of the sixteenth century preserved in a coarser form 
the persecuted tradition of the Beghards and the Beguines. 

A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
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THE REBUKE AMID ROSES. 
A STORY. 


THROUGH the rose-scented alleys of Kensington Gardens strolled 
Frederick Vivian westward, bound to one of those perfect little 
dinners for which we are never too late. There are dinners, as 
there are projects of marriage, capable of being indefinitely put 
off, yet sure to come to pass in the end. This especial one was 
indeed to combine a proposal on the part of Frederick Vivian— 
all the more reason for his dilatory mood. A bachelor of thirty- 
five, he had at last made up his mind to marry, and his hostess 
of this evening had promised him the desired opportunity. At 
the small but elegant house of his friend Doring and his charm- 
ing wife, he was promised an after-dinner féte-a-téte with a 
spirited and beautiful girl just introduced to the world of 
London, and just the girl he would fain have for a wife. She 
was Australian born and bred, daughter of an official of high 
rank, and although gracious and self-possessed, as became a 
governor's daughter, a very wild rose of fresh, ingenuous girlish 
grace and feeling. Her Australian birth and bringing up, more- 
over, lent a certain novelty to attractions of themselves out 
of the common way. This sweet, gay, innocent girl, possessed 
of tact and quickness, combined with dignity and reserve, could 
but realize a man’s ideal of marriage and fireside happiness. 
So, at least, thought Frederick Vivian, as he now walked 
gaily through the rose alleys towards Palace Gardens and 
destiny. What an evening! Not a discord made itself audible 
in this London world of freshly-watered flower-beds, sweet- 
smelling shrubberies, and rich umbrageous shadow. Perhaps 
nothing imparts a more luxurious feeling than such a scene. 
Exotics, smooth-shaven lawns, and woodland solitudes, islanded 
from the life and movement of the great city, so near, yet 
apparently so far away. The park and the gardens were grow- 
ing more and more deserted, for it was the hour of almost 
universal dinner, yet not a fragrant nook was without its loiterer, 
not a bench without its occupant, and over all bent a warm, 
amber sky-golden frame to the brilliant picture. ; 
Vivian, as we have said before, was in no hurry. Those 1n- 
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comparable little dinners of six guests at Mrs. Doring’s—when 

the wife is a paragon the world is apt to ignore the husband, 
however excellent—were so conveniently arranged that they 
could take place half an hour sooner or later without any 
detriment to the dishes. This elasticity was indeed the great 
charm of Mrs. Doring’s cosy gatherings. There was time enough 
to get through the business of the day, however arduous, and of 
any day it was the climax and crowning enjoyment. 

Vivian, although a man of the world, was genuine. He could 
thoroughly enjoy, and not only eratifications of a material, but 
also of an intellectual kind. He relished alike good company, 
cood literature, the best in art. In fact, he was just the man 
any affectionate woman of the world would desire to have asa 
son-in-law. <A girl’s future could safely be entrusted to such 
keeping, was the usual mi iternal verdict. He sauntered on lazily 
= he reached a cool nook familiar to him, where he might enjoy 

t a few minutes more of the captivating hour. 

“The bench under sweet shadow he knew of was already 
oceupied by a poor, but decently-clad woman, who had that 
moment hobbled towards it on crutches. He was about to seat 
himself at the other end, when an ejaculation of surprise and 
dismay rose to his lips. : 

‘Good heavens, Lilian !” he cried, as he glanced at the woman; 

what has brought you to this?” 

Thus addressed, she looked at her interlocutor, and into her face 
also now came a look of recognition. 

She was a pale, delicately-formed, slender creature, and it was 
easy to see, in spite of the crutches and unbecoming garb, that 
she was still young, and had been beautiful, Vivian gazed and 
gazed, positively reddening. It was not only the unsightly 
crutches that forced upon his mind a contrast the most striking 
and painful conceivable, but also her dress and appearance gene- 
rally. What struck him more than anything about her looks and 
garb, contrasting them, as he could not help doing, v with a dazzling 
vision of another, yet the self-same, Lilian of afew years back, was 
the sight of her leather shoes. 

Those little feet of Lilian’s, those glancing, twinkling, fairy 
teet, he had never forgotten them. Now they were shod in what 
looked like poor- -house shoes, uncouth, of thick leather, and laced 
up with a leathern string such as ploughmen use. Her dress, too, 
if a trifle superior to the poor-house uniform, was not that of a 
working woman who buys her own clothes. The cotton gown, 
the light woollen kerchief worn over the shoulders, the neat- 
fitting dark straw hat, all told their own story to eyes not very 
discerning in such matters. Lilian’s dress, spotless, decent, and 
certainly neither unseasonable nor uncomfortable, was that of 
one dependent, if not on the poor law, on private charity or 
benevolence. 
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But if metamorphosed as to outward appearance, still more 
was she in look, and especially expression. 

The Lilian he remembered had been a thing of sparkles, smiles, 
childish ecstacies, a veritable smile incarnate! Now the fair small 
features and beautiful eyes wore a cold, passionless, automatic 
look. Suffering and privation, or it might be some form of cold 
Calvinistic theology, had evidently h: irdened her, for it did not 
escape his observation that a little manual of devotion was stuck 
in her girdle. She had hobbled forth from some home under the 
direction of pious women to breathe the cool air, and, perhaps, 
stare at the brilliant equipages and gay dresses, reminding her of 
a world in which she had lived once. 

But there was no capacity for enjoyment, hardly sensibility to 
the mere pleasure of summer sights and smells, to be detected in 
her face. Bare life was there with the stern nece ssity of food, air, 
shelter; the woman, the creature that smiles, weeps, loves, and 
looks forward, was dead. 

Full of compassion, Vivian’s hand was in his pocket swift. as 
lightning, and he would fain have thrust some gold pieces in her 
own, but she let the money fall to the ground with a cold, hard 
look. 

“What brought me to this?” she said, without the slightest 
personality in the bitter tone of her re proac ch, speaking much as 
if it were of some one dead, and long since insensible to suffering. 
“You, Frederick Vivian, ask me such a question ? ” 

Then she looked away from him towards the rose bushes, smiling 
a scornful, almost cruel smile. 

Vivian’s eyes remained riveted to the harsh picture, but whilst 
he looked another rose in its place. 

His memory ran back ten years, when this same Lilian had for 
a brief moment fiashed before him, an incarnation of frolicsome 
loveliness and gaiety. One especial scene became now as clearly 
imaged before his mind as when it had been no mere recollection, 
but the warm, living zeality. He saw then, as he sat near this 
sickly girl in crutches, a radiant creature, so fairy-like in her 
movements, as hardly to touch the ground. She came dancing 
towards him, holding in one small fair hand an antiquated musical 
instrument, which she thrummed merrily with the other, her feet 
keeping wild time to the air. 

It was impossible to forget the vision of those fairy feet as 
they had twinkled before his eyes then. Encased in the finest 
imaginable silk stockings of creamy white, embroidered with 
gold clocks, and in shoes that gleamed also as if of gold, those 
little feet of Lilian’s seemed veritable sprites to intoxicate aid 
bewitch. 

She wore, moreover, a dress of pale blue shot silk, in wonderful 
contrast to her hair—not yellow hair, but of a hue more un- 
common by far—light-brown, having cold edges and coruscations 


































































































THE REBUKE AMID ROSES. 201 
all else was of a piece with that fair hair waving about her brow 
and throat. So airy, radiant, and captivating the vision of 
the slender, dancing girl in blue, that but for a certain inde- 


> 


scribable carelessness and abandon of look and manner, she 
might have furnished an artist with an ideal of Joy, if indeed any 
could have caught the sparkling look of mere enjoyment, the 
almost frenzied expression of delight. Yes! many and many a 
time since he had said to himself, when on the verge of being 
enticed by other loveliness, “How cold and inanimate compared 
to my blue Bacchante.”’ 

He had regretted keenly that this sweet thing could have no 
part or lot with all that was honest, manly, outspoken in his 
existence, and that even such visions and a mind at one with 
itself were incompatibl 

So, although it was only a secret memory he had ventured to 
keep of the slowing ure, it had never faded from his memory, 
and the sight of the wan, lame girl beside him now had called it 
up in all its first vividness once more. 

With regard to‘his own share in such a life he had never, till 
now, felt a pang of reproach. “T'was all a matter of course and 
custom. More's the pity! The world and the human beings 
in it would never be perfect, forsooth. 

It was impossible, however, for any good-natured, kindly-dis- 
posed man—and certainly Frederick Vivian was all these—to help 
feeling moved by the spectac ‘le before him and the recollections it 
called up—all the loveliness gone, the grace and the wild enjoy- 
ment, the bare existence that was left. He felt just as sorry, 
perhaps more so, as a lover of animals would be at the sight of 
some once peerless pet overtaken by decrepitude and uncomeli- 
ness. What so natural for him as to say, “I am very sorry for 
you, Lilian; pray, believe how sorry [ am” ? 

The girl’ s thin hands, into which he would fain have thrust his 
sift of money, remained unclosed. Indifferently, without any 
see en without the faintest approach to gratitude, she saw the 
gold pieces fall to the ground. There they lay; and the fastidi- 
ous, elegantly gloved gentleman beside her was compelled to stoop 
down and pick them up one by one 

Even that action, mortifying as it would seem to be, did not 
call up any retributive look in the pale, worn face, with its cold 
blue eyes, watching him. The girl merely said, her rebuke sound- 
ing hard and impersonal, as if issuing from a grave: 

“Be sorry for yourself, not for me.’ 

But in spite of the rebuke, the feeling of caste, of well-being, 
moreover, and the sense of triumph that is born of perfect health, 
vanquished even Vivian’s dire humiliation. The contrast between 
her position and his own came out too painfully to be resisted. 
She so forlorn, so fragile, so hopeless; he in: full bloom of life 
and prosperity, and, so he had thought but a quarter of an 
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hour ago, on the threshold of a career to be satisfactory in 
all respects. 

He made another attempt to force the money = her. 

“You must need little comforts,’ he urged, 
awkwardly. “I would have befriended you long squiin 
of your misfortunes.” 

So saying, he would fain have slipped the gold coins into the 
pocket of her print apron, from which protruded a coarse pocket- 
handkerchief. But she put a thin, ungloved hand over the 
aperture. 

“ Honest bread is mine as long as | live,” she said, in the same 
unmoved voice, “a bed to lie on, and clothes to wear, but of 
woman's giving. “Tis but natural that women should feel for 
one another.” 

Then she added, looking at him with an expression he would 
find hard to forget, 

“Keep your money, but for better uses henceforth than the 
buying of a human soul.” 

So saying, she turned her face away. His presence had not in 
the least agitated her. It was evident that he might sit there 
as long as he chose. She had nothing more to say to him. He 
had no power to trouble or soften her. As much of his existence 
as had been linked with hers was dead, joy also, and hate. Life 
could never now mean anything but a routine of frugal comfort, 
austere duty, and such enjoyment as this—liberty to enjoy the 
fresh, sweet air, and a sense of being provided for in her feeble- 
ness and isolation. 

Frederick Vivian left her without a word. He had indeed 
none at hand at all adequate to the occasion. But as he con- 
tinued his walk it was with a step less elastic than before. His 
talk at that cosy, round dinner-table flagged. Not his hostess’s 

wit, not the high girlish spirits of the wild rose from Australia 
could now animate him. There was ev erything to put him at 
ease and make him enjoy himself, if indeed it were always easy 
to enjoy that self of ours! The little banquet was as perfect 
as out-of-the-way cookery, choicest flowers, and crystal could 
make it. The fellowship of six could not be improved upon. 
He had never thought the pretty Australian so engaging before. 
As she sat beside him, fresh and sweet as the roses on her bosom 
and in her hair, he felt more and more convinced that here was 
the very wife of his ideal. And he fancied that he discovered 
evidence of confidence and liking on the part of the girl he had 

made up his mind to marry. But when the much-desired 
opportunity for a téte-d-téte came, he felt himself grown, not 
nervous and shy, certainly, but reluctant and vacillating. The 
vision of a pallid woman in a cotton gown, hobbling on crutches, 


seemed to shut him out from the bright image by his side. He 
was dumb. 
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“What ails you?” said his hostess, when the party, except for 
Vivian, had broken up. | am quite disappointed that you did 
not keep your promise to me, as I am sure you have not done, to 
propose to my pretty, pretty Amy.” 

Then she looked at him with an arch expression, half satirical, 
half reproving, and added 

“Ts she then not. good enough for you ?” 

Vivian took up his hat to 
strange, nervous smile: 


“What if I thought the other way 


vo, and all he said was, with a 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 











PORTRAIT-PAINTING AT THE WINTER 
KXHIBITIONS OF OLD MASTERS. 


WiTH the winter exhibitions of old masters so largely consisting 
of portraits, it seems advisable for that, as well as for other 
reasons, to consider how far they throw light on the nature of 
portrait-painting in general. 

The first thing we observe is the prevalence of brown and 
green shadows which Gainsborough especially throws over every- 
thing. Are they borrowed from the Dutch school, or born of 
theory and the artistic soul, or are they, alas perhaps too often, 
the result of bad varnishing and sinking of the colours 7 

Each and all of these reasons will in part account for the 
defect, for defect it is, whatever may be said about the desirable- 
ness of warmth of tone. In the first place, it is untrue to nature 
that a figure, out of doors at all events, should melt into such 
brown shadows. The strength of them and their colour is forced 
and false, and could only be endured when merging into such a 
landscape as Gainsborough provides, with gloom of seven thunder- 
storms overshadowing the sky and bringing our spirits down to 
zero. 

Evidently Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
people who came to them under their studio light, and then 
putting in a back-ground of landscape, found they must bring it 
down to twilight pitch before the shadows of the figure, already 
painted, could be made in any respect to harmonize with it. 

But since more modern painters have shown us the real look 
of people in diffused daylight, we know the look of facts, and 
having been used to the cheerful aspect of outdoor effect, we 
associate gloom with the darkness which the earlier portrait 
painters cast over many of their subjects. 

On the ground of feeling the latter were wrong, nor can they 
be defended on the assumption that a dark background best 
brings out the face, for modern work has shown the fallacy of 
any such theory, and has proved that clear expression is perfectly 
consistent with truth of surroundings. 

We must look, then, to these old masters as painters of true 
expression and character rather in the attitude and face than in 
the surroundings of their subjects, for no theory or compromise 
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ever enabled a man to catch a living expression, and the real 
ower of these men lies in their having been able to do that so 
wonderfully. 

Note the musician (No. 156) at the Grosvenor, the attitude of 


the head and the graceful oe of the hand which holds a 
jewel. Gainsborough kn how to describe character with the 
brush: it is work: felt out, not nature simply copied. Parron 
Bate (No. 171) is a good example of the natural attitude which 
Gainsborough gives to his people; they do not look as if they 
were sitting = their p rtraits, or expression in hands Lord 
Mandy (No. 52) will compare favourably with anything that Van- 
dyck did in th J line. But it is useless to multiply instances ; 
the pictures speak for themselves; and on the whole Gainsborough 
seems to succeed best with women and the more emotional of men. 
His excellency consists in his power of giving subtleties of feeling. 
Note the portraits of his daughter at t the Grosvenor (Nos. 87 and 
92); these are examples of his de ‘xterous brush, which dwells 


firmly where nature is strongly marked, and touches lightly 
on what is changeable and evanescent, so that we have some- 
thing of that greatest of all qualities in a portrait painter, the 
eloquence of hand which carries us along with it and does not, as 
so often in modern French work, land us only in fine words, but 
conveys truth to us in masterly language. 

Now we think that in eloquence Gainsborough excels his 
creat rival Sir Joshua; the latter is no doubt the more learned 
in technical matters, and is the greater of the two in portraying 


physiognomies of the more solid sort; but however celebrated | 
Sir Joshua is as a painter of children, we do not think anything 


done by him in that line can excel “The Cottage Girl” (No. 173) 
at the Grosvenor, by Gainsborough. There is often in Sir 
Joshua's children a sense of too heavy a brush, too much technique, 
not enough sprightliness, and a little too much affectation. Of 
course a painter must before all things know how to paint, and 
Sir Joshua knew how to do this better than Gainsborough ; his 
colour, too, where it has lasted, is richer and truer; it is in these 
things he holds the palm. In a word, if you want to see how to 
paint a smile, go to Gainsborough; if a thought, go to Sir 
Joshua. 


sut “Vandyck is also of the company” at the Academy, as also 
Rubens and a few Dutchmen, though these last, from the point 
of view that in a portrait expression of the inner man is of the 
first importance, may be dismissed . of little help, especially as 
there is unfortunately no example of a Rembrandt in the present 
exhibition. 

Of Vandyck the Charles I. (No. 183) shows the magnificent 
drawing in which this master so excelled; the firm seat on his 
saddle of the king, and his hand holding the truncheon, remind 


us of Velasquez, the king of portrait painters, who, alas! is not 
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represented this winter. The family group, too (No. 148), is full 
of simplicity of expression, nature is written everywhere. 
Vandyck, who excels in painting pompous and splendid lords and 
ladies, can be simple at will; it is not many modern men can 
follow him in this. 

There is a fine specimen of Rubens (No. 147), but though much 
less mannered than usual with him, still it has more of the flesh 
than the spirit. The contrast of large bright eyes with fair skin 
was what he liked; he had not the portrait painter's gift of 
suppressing himself and entering into the mind of another; if 
the mood of his sitter was his mood, w ell, but if not, he did not 
care for the work. 

Our English Romney, the painter of frank, fresh beauty and 
grace, is remarkable for his clear drawing, which, though perfect 
to a fault sometimes, is very expressive when he is happy in his 
sitter, as in No. 192, while his lighting is more true to outdoor 
effect than either Gainsborough’s or Sir Joshua's. 

Now, with all the progress our English school has made 
towards truth of external effect, can it be said that we have on 
the whole shown any advance in the essential ~ of portrait- 
painting? It is too nice a question to decide, but of this we 
may be sure: there is much of that deeper analysis of character 
in older work which modern artists are apt to lose in the too 
anxious pursuit after that which is less essential, namely technical 
skill and truth of surroundings. 


AUDLEY MACKWORTH. 






























“MISS BROWN.’” 
REVIEW. 


WE expected a good deal from a novel by so able a writer as 
Vernon Lee has proved herself to be. and our expectation has 
been fully realised. ‘“ Miss Brown” is a remarkable novel. 


some respects even a great novel, and it is a novel with so strong 
a personality, that while it may be vehemently admired or 
cordially disliked, it cannot be ignored. 

The first thing that impresses the reader is its extreme fresh- 
ness. The plot is altogether original: the characters we have 
perhaps met in the flesh, but never before in fiction, and the 
ideas in it are just those which in one form or another are now 
filling the most active minds of the day. Books like this are 
pleasant to read; they are companions who know the newest 
phase of current thougl it, who discourse wisely and wittily on 
the topics that occupy our minds day by day, and, above all, they 
are companions whom we can shut up without offence, when we 
desire to commune for a while with the eternal silences ! 

Some novels and poems deal with life in its fundamental 
relations, and these will always be read so long as there 
are men who can read them. ‘They seem to us to be profoundly 
interesting, and perhaps we are unwilling to suppose that anyone 
can ever have enjoyed them so keenly, so appreciatively, as we 
do now. Butitis a mistake. The Athenians, who dwelt in the 
shadow of the Parthenon and daily beheld the great statue of 
Pallas, enjoyed Homer’s praise of her wisdom and her might in 
a way that we cannot readily realise. Shakespeare’s immortal 
plays had no doubt their mortal parts, which long ago have 
perished, sly hits at his acquaintances, turns of expressiom con- 
veying a shade of meaning which our most industrious commen- 
tators will never recover. So in a far greater degree is it of 
novels. In afew months their life begins ‘to go out of th em, and 
in a few years they perish, save only those whose immortal souls 
survive the inevitable dissolution of their mortal envelope. 

“Miss Brown ”’ is most certainly a novel with a soul, and of 
this we will first take notice. The eternal problem, of which we 


* ** Miss Brown, an Aisthetic Romance,’’ by Veraon Lee, - London : Blackw3od 
and Sons. 
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208 “MISS BROWN.” 


have here one solution offered us, is the question: How much 
do we owe to ourselves, and how much may we sac rifice to 
another? It is a question which, sooner or later, each of us has 
to face, and it is perhaps the most puzzling of all ¢] 

riddles to which lite requires us to find the answer. 

Anne Brown is “children’s maid” and nursery governess, in th 
untidy Italian house of an esthetic artist named Perry. Hithei 
comes Walter Hamlin, another esthetic artist and a poet, a man 
of much refinement of conduct and delicacy of perception. He 
paints a picture of Miss Brown, and after a while falls in love 
with her in a sort of mystical fashion, on the model, more or less, 
of Dante’s Vita Nuova. Anne Brown is a remarkable sort 
of person. Her father was a Scotch artizan, her mother an 
Italian lady’s-maid, who was also Spanish, and Moorish, and 
perhaps Jewish. Anne was early left an orphan, and was 


1e Sphynx 


brought up in Italy by a retired English singer, “old Miss 
Curzon,’ who gave her a taste for education and culture. At 


Miss Curzon’s death she went to the Perrys, as “children’s 
maid,’ and here Hamlin first saw her. 

“She was very beautiful, even more than beautiful—strange. 
She seemed very young, thought Hamlin—not more than nineteen 
at most; but her face, though of perfectly smooth comple iON, 
without furrow or faintest wrinkle, was wholly unyouthful 
the look was not of age, for you could not imagine her ev 
growing old, but of a perfect negation of youth. Hamlin tried to 
think what she might have been as a child looking round on thi 
childish faces about him, but in vain. The complexion was ofa 
uniform opaque pallor, more like certain old marble than IvOry 
indeed, you might almost imagine, as she sat motionless at th 
head of the table, that this was no living creature, but some sort 
of strange statue, cheek and chin and forehead of Parian marble, 
scarcely stained a dull red in the lips, and _ hair of dull wrought 
iron, and eyes of some mysterious greyish blue slate-tinted onyx; 
a beautiful sombre idol of the heathen. And the features were 
stranger and more monumental even than the substance in which 
they seemed carved by some sharp chisel, delighting in gradual 
hollowing of the cheek and eye, in sudden cutting of bold groove 
and cavity of nostril and lip. The forehead was high and narrow, 
the nose massive and heavy, with a slight droop that reminded 
Hamlin of the head of Antinous ; the lips thick and of curiously 
bold projection and curl, the faintly hollowed cheek subsiding 
gradually into a neck round and erect like a tower, but set into 
the massive chest, as some strong supple branch into a tree 
trunk.” 

Her character corresponded exactly with her person. It was, 
as the author says, “ homogeneous,” that is to say simple without 
the connoted idea of silliness. We are so burdened nowadays 
with complexity of motive and intricacy of conduct, that an 
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elaborate study of an extremely simple character is delightfully 
refreshing, and the conception of its rapid growth, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of its lot, is a ve ry happy one. Anne Brown 

as a children’s maid, subject to the petty tyrannies of Mrs. Perry, 
and the drudgery of solitary toil, was merely a haughty sombre 
creature, with very few ideas, either intellectual or moral, and 
only a deep longing for some change which should bring life to 
her. Hamlin was the — person “who treated her as a person, 
instead of a thing, and when, after various episodes, he proposed 
in a wonderfully generous and graceful manner to send her to 
school, and settle money on her, so that she might be a lady, and 


free to choose himself or any other as a husband, and might 
know what she was doing, she confessed to herself that she loved 
him, and accepted his offer. So this strange, calm nurserymaid 
was sent to school at Coblenz, and Hamlin, her new guardian, 
wandered away into far countries, whence he wrote long and 
charming letters, calculated to train her mind in the right 
way. 

Hamlin is a most interesting person, one of those very much 
mixed characters that the smaller sort of novelist avoids as 


puzzling. His one great fault is a want of seriousness in looking 
at life; perhaps three people out of four, rightly considered, have 
this fault, but most of them lead common-place lives, minding 
their shop or their husband’s shop, and living like everybody else. 
Consequently, few recognise the meagre, narrow, hand-to-mouth 
fashion of their existence, the essential want of object and aim 
in their lives, in a word, their want of ideality. When, however, 
a clever original man like Walter Hamlin devises a new scheme 
of life for himself, we can criticise it without the prejudice of 
conventional custom, and can see its dreary emptiness. Hamlin 
was emphatically a gentleman, chivalrous, courteous, delicate of 
perception, generous, and almost unselfish, The scheme he 
devised for Anne Brown, and the way he carried it out, was 
simply perfect. He began by giving her £500 a year, a quarter 
of his own possessions ; he bound himself to marry her when- 
ever she chose, but left her, in word and deed, absolutely free. 
He always treated her in correspondence and in conversation 
with punctilious respect, calling her “ Miss Brown,” and claiming 
no sort of affection _— her, and, in fact, he carried out to the 
uttermost his original plan of making her a lady, and putting her 
in a position to take a husband for het ‘self, according to her own 
choice, or even, though this is barely hinted at, to remain un- 
married ! 

So after a couple of years at school, which are briefly but 
graphically described, Miss Brown comes to London to live in a 
very zsthetically furnished house of her own at Hammersmith, 
with Hamlin’s aunt for a duenna, and Hamlin himself as a 
constant visitor. 
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“ All London,” that is to say, the esthetic world of Hammer- 
smith, had heard of Walter Hamlin’s discovery, and his wonderful 
future bride, and Miss Brown was received with open arms, and 
open eyes as well. All the “great poets,” and “marvellous 
eolourists,” and “ first musicians ’ of the set, crowded around her 
with amazement and admiration, and she, with a mixture of 
amusement, and ignorance, and wonder, calmly received their 
homage. 

“She was quite ideally happy ; her life was very full, and was 
surrounded by a flood of love,—on her side, or on Hamlin’s? She 
scarcely knew, but she knew that she was happy. . The people 
around her, the men and women of Hamlin’s set, seemed to her 
as necessary, as inevitable, as normal as the trees and houses all 
around. Some of them she liked, and some she disliked; but 
their ideas, though sometimes absurd caricatures, and their 
tempers, though often intolerable, seemed to Anne quite natural 
and proper in the main, though rendered ridiculous or disagree- 
able in individuals.’ 

The way in which a very strong — acter sometimes allows 
itself to be led and almost moulded | yy others is very ably de- 

icted. Anne Brown lived her own life, and thought her own 
thoughts, and when she chose, she did what she chose. But 
mostly she did not choose. Little matters seemed little and 
unimportant to her: she did not enjoy keenly or suffer keenly 
in every-day affairs. She dressed as Hamlin wished, she are 
with his friends, and sat to them for pictures, she lived, i 
fact, for a while exactly his life, not because she was weak, but 
because she was strong, and, feeling her power, was content to be 
guided. And she knew little of the world, beyond the very 
narrow esthetic world of Hamlin and “our set.” They despised 
Philistia, and, to their minds, all strangers to the esthetic world 
were outer barbarians, sunk in ignorance and vice, whom it were 
hopeless even to attempt to teach, or sanctify. 

We have heard it said by one of those foolish persons who 
begin to criticise books before they have finished the first chapter, 
that the life depicted in the earlier part of “Miss Brown” re- 
minded him of a certain disused graveyard, in a London slum, 
littered with broken pots and kettles, with an occasional dead cat 
lying around, and overhead the thick, dirty sky of a November 
evening. So dismal, so malodorous, so useless, so hopeless, seemed 
to him the picture ‘of a life devoted to the selfish seeking of 
beauty. That person was possibly not a little surprised at ~ the 
different atmosphere of the latter part of the book. For Anne 
was not born to be an-esthete; and the awakening was sure 
to come. She loved Hamlin, because she admired “him ; she 

“had a fatal tendency to love ideally, and love the ideal ; not 
so much to invest with unreal qualities the object of her passion, 
but to conceive a passion for an impersonal creation of her own, 
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an amalgamation of her own ardent and confused aspirations after 
an unknown excellence. . . . Of love in the ordinary sense such 
a nature is well-nigh incapable; and the devotion due to real 
imperfect creatures, pity and sympathy with weakness, the 
devotion due to a sense of duty, although it may be intense and 
tender in such people, comes only later on when the first splendid 
idol has been shattered, and whatever passion there is must be 
civen, in humbleness or sorrow, to the unsatisfying realities of this 
world.” 

How it was that Anne gradually came to know that Hamlin 
was weak, and vain, and selfish, and, above all, without any sense 
f responsibility to the world, is too long a story to tell here. It 
is vividly interesting, gr because it is treated so im- 
personally. To Anne herself Hamlin was faultless. His devotion 
never flagged, his courtesy never failed. But something more 
was W anted by a character so noble as Anne’. Slowly she 
awakened toa knowledge of “the vastness of the agony of earth,”’ 
and, like Siddartha in his pleasure palace, she knew that she 
must go forth, and know the world, and seek to help it. And she 
knew, too, that such a life is the only life worth living nowadays. 
But with this knowledge, painful enough in the best. of circum- 
stances, came the know ledve that she was bound to Hamlin. He 
had done for her what no man had ever done for a woman before. 
All he asked in return was her love. Could she refuse it? She 
owed so much to Hamlin, even this bitter-sweet sense of the 
responsibility of life. And whilst this debate went on, it seemed 
to her that Hamlin was ce asing to care for her, was, in fact, falling 
in love with his cousin, Madame Elaguine. How the struggle 
ended we shall not reveal. The secret is well kept, and it is 
scarcely fair to our readers to tell it. The history of Anne’s mind 
in this part of the book is intensely interesting; her eager 
reception of the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” and her. very modern 
satisfaction of it in the study of Political Economy, the pleasure 
she found in trifling personal asceticism, and then the way in 
which her own difficultie 3 and troubles ‘absorbed her energies 
and made her careless of those larger sympathies which were “the 
cause of her dissatisfaction with the life around her ; these phases 
of Anne’s mind are described in a manner which cannot fail to in- 
terest all—and they are many—whose thoughts have pursued more 
or less the same course. It is long since we have met in fiction 
with a character so grand, so unique, so modern as Anne Brown. 

We have as yet scarcely referred to the minor personages in the 
novel. All of them are cleverly sketched, though they are some- 
what of the nature of types, and are perhaps a little deficient in 
vitality. We always, however, feel diffident of expressing our 
Opinion on the vitality of charac aters in novels, especially of. men, 
remembering the dictum of no less a critic than Mr. Swinburne, 
that there are only three live men in English fiction, If charac- 
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ters are not alive they must be dead, and it is not exactly easy. 
to estimate degrees of deadness! 

However , whether alive or dead, Mr. Richard Brown is a very 
notable person or thing. He is Anne’s cousin, and has worked 
his own way to wealth and influence ; he is a violent Radical and 
social reformer; and, like so many of his sort, whilst honest and 
unselfish himself, he seems to delight in assigning to everybody 
else the worst and meanest motives for their words and actions. 
This is a very real sort of character, particularly common just 
now, and exceedingly perplexing to larger-hearted persons like 
Anne, who know that most of the selfishness and wrong-doing 
in the world is due to ignorance, rather than wilfulness. The 
influence on each other of the cousins, so different in character, 
so alike in aspirations and ideas, is a most fascinating study. 
Yet we think Vernon Lee is rather unjust to Richard Brown, and 
to men in general. It is not true, as she would seem to imply, 
that friendship between men and women always turns into love, 
on the man’s part, at all events. We dislike to find old-fashioned 
notions of this sort so common in the novels of the day. They are 
not true, and yet, thanks to their constant repetition, “people come 
to believe in them, and thus the relations of the sexes, difficult 
enough at the best of times, are rendered needlessly complex. 

Most of the other people in the book.are pleasantly and 
amusingly portrayed. Melton Perry, the painter, who was at 
first Anne’s master, the Leigh girls, Edith Spencer, and even 
Cosmo Chough, w ith all his affectations, are distinct additions to 
the circle of one’s acquaintance. Sacha Elaguine cannot, however 
be so described. She is a very remarkal le and very disagr eeable 
person, such as, happily, one does not often come across. Yet we 
think she has more reality about her than will appear to some 
people. Especially truthful is the odd w ay in which she is 
mixed up with spiritualism. Vernon Lee's description of a 
séance is not very realistic, but she seems to have hit upon one 
of the most curious of the minor psychological problems of the 
day, the strangely frequent connection between spiritualism and 
moral depravity. The explanation she suggests does not, to us, 
seem satisfactory, and till some better one is discovered we look 
on it as one of those unexplained correlations dwelt on by Darwin, 
such as the deafness which accompanies blue eyes in white cats. 

The immediate object of this remarkable book is to denounce 
the modes of thought and life of the xsthetic school. And the 
reader at first questions whether so much talent is not wasted in 
assailing a worn-out creed. 

| robably Vernon Lee knows better than most of her readers 
how much of its life still lingers amongst the old Slade students, 
and the dwellers in Hammersmith and Ha umpstead. Puncle has 
grown tired of laughter, but a visit to the Grosvenor might satisfy 
any captious critic that vestheticism, in its most baleful form, is 
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not wholly dead. Dying no doubt it is, and so Vernon Lee says 
again and again. But there are many who still teach and practise 
its pernicious doctrines. The theme of this novel is the esthetic 
scheme of life, but the lesson of it is of far wider application. 
Astheticism does not consist in harmonious rich decoration, in 
queer pots of strange device, and in garments at once cheap, 
healthful, and becoming. These are its outward obvious mani- 
festations, and these things are almost wholly good. The mistake 
of the zesthetes is in that they make life to consist of rich colours 
and right designs, translated into ethical terms. Actions for them 
are not right or wrong, but at the most are in good or bad taste. 
Whatever is intense, weird, wicked, is good of its kind, and there- 
fore good to him whose object is to obtain as many vivid sensations 
as possible in a given time. Whatever is commonplace, proper, 01 
weak, is colourless, and therefore to be avoided—is, in fact, bad. 

It is an opinion ‘commonly held that it is wise to keep young 

persons, especially young ladies, in ignorance of much of the evil 
of the world, especially in regard to the relations of men and 
women. We are not prepared positively to affirm or to deny this 
proposition. But if it be true, such young persons should not 
read “ Miss Brown,” and we think also that. they should not read 
“Adam Bede,” and a good many other famous books. Vernon 
Lee is very fearless in her treatment of the debased ideas and 
conduct of certain of the zesthetic school, and her work has been 
severely criticised for its outspokenness. We think the author can 
best judge how great is the evil which she attacks, and whether 
so violent a crusade against dirt is necessary. It cannot be denied 
that the book would be pleasanter reading, were the references 
to eesthetic diseases less frequent and less copious. To healthy 
minds such ideas are absolutely harmless. But we can imagine 
that morbid persons may exist who love evil rather than good, 
and to whom the recurrence of certain unpleasant thoughts may 
be productive of harm. ‘The tone and teaching of the book is 
emphatically pure and nol le, and the writer puts her own defence 
into the mouth of her heroine, who said that “a woman of her 
age had no business not to understand the real meaning of such 
things, and understanding them, not to let the poets know that 
she would not tolerate them.” 

But since Vernon Lee takes up a line of thought so actively 
opposed to prudery, we should like to know what she means by 
various sneers and slighting allusions to the poetry of Whitman ? 
Much of his teaching is in distinct accordance with her own; and 
if Vernon Lee regards his outspokenness as a fault, it is surely a 
case of the pot and the kettle. Most people who on this ground 
object to the “ Leaves of Grass,” would also object to “ Miss Brown.’ 
Can it be that so diligent a student as Vernon Lee is actually 
ignorant of the most notew orthy poetry of the day ? 

A good many people will no doubt fall foul of Vernon Lee's 
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world-scheme, and will consider her ethical teaching vague and 
unsatisfactory. But they made the same objections to the novels 
of George Eliot, and yet now every one admits that the teaching 
of her writings is grandly good, whatever her private opinions on 
theology may have been. “The essence of this school of thought 
is admirably giventin the words of Richard Brown. Anne asks in 
the course of conversation the vet ‘y ancient question, “ Why was 
the world made so full of evil ?”’ 

“ Because,” said her cousin, “there was no sense of good and evil 
at the beginning ; because it is only man who has conceived that 
the pleasure of others is good, and the pain of others is evil ; and 
because, therefore, only man can be expected to reorganise the 
world so that the good of others be sought, and the ev il of others 
avoided. It is only man living with men, and feeling their 
miseries in his own, and their happiness in his own, who can be 
anxious for justice, and impatient of injustice. How can you 
expect it of nature ?” 

Still we think there isa certain element of vagueness in Vernon 
Lee’s ethics. She tells us that—‘“Some sacritices are sins,” but 
we are not able exactly to understand what she means by “ sins.” 
The word is strictly theological, and has no place in “ ‘the religion 
of general ideas,” expounded by Mr. Richard Brown, apparently 
with the author's approbation. It isa difficult problem. There 
are teachers, by no means orthodox, who tell us that no sacrifice 
of self, no suffering for others is ever wasted. Perhaps it is true. 
It is a question each must answer for himself. But if we use the 
word “mistake” instead of “sin,” surely we may regard sacrifice 
as sometimes ill-advised. W wil we give up our life to another 
person, the assumption must be that that person is the better for it. 
Is it wise, in so irretrievable a matter as marriage, to take action 
on an assumption that must always be doubtful? We say no. 
Precisely what Vernon Lee would say is not clear. Her heroine 
acts nobly, but we are nowhere told that her decision is the right 
one. It was a sacrifice, and it was, therefore, noble; but we think 
it was also what the author calls “a sin.” Miss Brown’s conduet 


is unselfish, but we hope that her example will not be followed by 


any of her admirers. 
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SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


[tr seems almost as ridiculous for me to confide to the pages of a 
magazine my first impressions of Anglo-Indian life in Calcutta, 
as it would be for an enthusiastic foreigner to describe in the 
columns of the Révue des deux Mondes, his emotions on first 
cazing at the Albert Memorial. Nevertheless, so many things 
struck me as curious and unexpected during my few weeks’ 
winter sojourn in India, that I mean to run the risk of telling 
a twice-told tale. I do not propose to describe the wonders of 
Delhi, Agra, or Benares, or to go into raptures over the snowy 
heights of Darjeeling, which last, by the way, I never saw, 
tl hough I sat shiveringly and patiently waiting for five days in 
the most uncomfortable hotel it has ever been my lot to inhabit. 
Are not these things written in many books ? 

[ knew very little of India w i n I landed in Bombay, and I must 
confess to an uncomfortable, but firm, impression that I knew 
still less of it when I left. Probably an ignorant and inquiring 
foreigner would learn but little of the condition of the Skye 
Crofters, or of the State of Ireland, after having spent three months 
in ordinar y London society. Iwas not fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of many high officials, as 1 was a guest in the 
house of a friend who adorns the Calcutta bar, and without 
giving a detailed account of a state of feeling which for the 
credit of non-official Calcutta socie ty it is to be hoped may never 
recur, [ may hint that the relations between the members of my 
friend’s noble profession and official society were somewhat 
strained. It seemed to me curious, that, because my friend dis- 
approved of a Government measure, his wife should sternly 
refuse to honour Government House, or the houses of the other 
members of Government, with her presence; and the spectacle 
of an excited and enthusiastic lady who spent many hot morn- 
ings driving about Calcutta, trying to extract solemn promises, 
confirmed by signatures, from her fair friends, and even from 
casual dwellers in boarding-houses unknown to her, that under 
no circumstances would they attend Lady Ripon’s drawing-room, 
was more amusing than edifying, But as a loafer with delicate 
lungs, who had only come out to see a friend and to escape a 
winter in England, I did not feel bound to take a high moral 
tone, and denounce the follies of my friends, That pleasing task 
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I left to one of the many strolling M.P.’s who were “ going 
round” Calcutta this season, or to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, when he 
sings, as he doubtless will, of his own brief, but triumphal, pro- 
gress through India. 

I was disappointed to find how little I could learn of the 
country generally, of its prospects, possibilities, and perils, from 
the professional men [ saw most of. A rooted conviction that 
India exists chiefly for those of England’s sons who come here 
to try their fortunes, and that the welfare of the “natives” (as 
it is the prevailing habit to call all, Hindoos and Mahommedans 
of the highest birth and education, alike, who are natives of the 
country) is a very secondary consideration, is the first and fore- 
most article of faith in the political creed of every unofficial 
man, and still more of every woman, I came across. ‘The second, 
equally firm, is that this Radical Government at home, with its 
ridiculous notions about educating the natives, admitting them to 
high posts, and so on, will be the ruin of the’ country. That Eng- 
land owes the country any duty beyond developing its resources, 
which, in other words, means putting money into our British 
pockets, does not seem to occur to them for a moment. 

Finding that I was not likely to enlarge my ideas, or gain 
much information fram the men among whom I lived, I tried to 
slake my thirst for knowledge at the ever-flowing stream of 
wisdom that pours from the Secretariat. I had long talks with 
some of my college friends, who are now in that department of 
the service. Here I was again disappointed. That the Indian 
Civil Service is the finest in the world I am quite convinced, and 
that its members are men who, as a rule, care much for the good 
of the country and work untiringly for it, I am also convinced. 
But there was an uncertainty in their utterances, a depression in 
their spirits, and a curious want of belief in any particular future 
for the country, that would effectually take the heart. out of my 
work if I were in any service. 

I was told, and about this my friends gave no uncertain sound, 
that the service generally had felt itself snubbed under the last 
and present régimes, that experienced district officers had not 
been consulted as they used to be, and that they therefore looked 
coldly on schemes that had been initiated without their con- 
currence, and that the Viceroys had taken no trouble to become 
acquainted with any members of the service, except those exalted 
functionaries by whom they were immediately surrounded. 

There seems also to be an increasingly strong feeling that the 
men who come out now are far too young—that they are boys, 
crammed with a certain amount of special “know ledge, instead of 
men who have had a liberal English education—and that they 
have not the character and grit w vanted in civilians here. This, 
however, is all en parenthése. I did not mean to touch on the 
political, but merely on the social aspects of life. 
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The first thing that struck me was that all the men were over- 
worked, and that, consequently, there was no good general conver- 
sation. If you dine out in Calcutta, the party generally resolves 
itself, after dinner, into knots of two or three, who talk together 
in corners. The men are too tired to care to talk, or at all 
events to talk well, so the ladies, with apparently the most com- 
plete satisfaction, resign themselves to the mildest chitter-chatter. 
As to gossip, I heard more in a week in Calcutta than in a year 
in London. Of scandal, I heard none; and I am assured that 
society in Calcutta and Simla is eminently respectable, and even 
a little dull. 

. was also much struck by the curious mixture of luxury and 
discomfort in which people live. Champagne flows freely every 
day, the carriages and horses are worthy of Hyde Park, and the 
ladies dress with a smartness to which my London eyes are 
wholly unaccustomed. Numbers of gorgeously-liveried servants 
stand about the portals of houses, and quick, clever, deft creatures 
they are. But the inside of the cup and the platter were 
frequently not as clean as I could have wished, and I fled in 
disgust and a nauseated condition the only time I ever put my 
nose inside my friend’s kitchen. The dust and dirt of ages 
lay beneath the matting on my bedroom floor, and a motley 
collection of odds and ends belonging to long since departed 
guests reposed in the corners of my drawers and ,wardrobe. 
| was assured by my hostess that it was “quite impossible to 
make the natives clean,’ that you give up the attempt after a 
few months, and that one luckless bride, who had come out 
determined to keep her house as clean as if she had a brace of 
English housemaids, well-nigh perished in the struggle. 

The seeming ease with which my countrymen and women 
resign themselves to circumstances struck me very forcibly. 
They do not attempt to make their servants learn English. 
They submit to having to shout whenever they want anything, 
rather than put up bells in their houses. They persevere 
in calling on each other at the most impossible and incon- 
venient hours, merely because it once was, and therefore still is, 
the custom, Any man who has made one of the panting and 
perspiring crowd who rush round in high hats, from twelve to 
two, on hot Sunday mornings in March, making calls, will never 
again believe in the independence of man. 

[ heard a few weeks ago from Simla that, with a water-famine in 
prospect, the unfortunate inhabitants have been, or are shortly 
to be, sternly ordered to dismiss their horses to the plains, and 
are to be allowed only two gallons of water daily a head. This 
might have been prevented if a reservoir, which was begun heaven 
only knows when, had been finished last November ; and as there 
was positively no reason why it should not have been, it is 
Strange that the exalted dwellers in Simla should bear their fate 
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uncomplainingly. Imagine the outcries that would fill the 
columns of the 7vmes if the ordinary British householder were 
deprived of his daily supply of water! Yet the meek members 
of Council and other dignitaries submit quietly. The same thing 
has happened before, and will undoubtedly happen again. 
They do not, as a rule, lock the door in India till the steed i 
quite lost. 

The number of Hindustani words that have incorporated 
themselves into ordinary Anglo-Indian conversation also strikes 
a new-comer as strange. It was, I am told, the feature of Anglo- 
Indian society that most struck a distinguishe ,d member of the 
Fourth Party when he was staying in Calcutta this winter. 
Why, when you have been three months in India, you should say 
“dak” instead of “post,” “ tiffin ” instead of “luncheon,” “oe -dow n’ 
instead of “cupboard,” “gharri” instead of ‘ carriage,” ‘com- 

ound ” instead of “ garden,” it is difficult to understand. I took 
an old lady down to dinner one night, who asked me if it was 
really true that we said “luncheon” instead of “tiffin,” in 
London. But so easily do people fall into the habit, that I seldom 
heard a sentence without some Hindustani word in it. 

The extreme acrimony of the Press struck me also very 
painfully. It is one thing to oppose your adversaries’ measures, 
and quite another to bring railing accusations against every 
member of a Government who offends your political prejudices, 
and to indulge in scurrilous abuse of him and even of his wife. But 
I will not comment on this aspect of society, as | was in Calcutta 
at a time when party feeling had completely over-ridden every 
other feeling, and when people said and wrote things they have 
since been very much ashamed of. 

And, after all, the thing that strikes one most, after even a 
brief sojourn, is the immense difficulty of the task we have 
undertaken in ruling India, the numberless problems we have to 
face, the terrible and, at the same time, the glorious possibilities 
of the future. The question is one which any Englishman must 
find it impossible to consider without a stirring “of soul, And 
that the question, in its entirety and in its details, should be 
a great deal more pondered over by Englishmen at home than 
it is, would be, I am sure, a very great advant age to India. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


recretiully over 
direction of the train in which his friend had set 
He was sorry 
he was even a little sorry 
isting himself into his gown and telling 
y engaged, that Joseph had departed. 
the same time his distress was mingled with a little contempt 
.wal from the bar as an act of simple 

cowardice, and he was piqued to think that now Joseph was 
gone there was no serious rival he need fear in his approaches 
s nature was one which set small value 
was not surrounded with 
had gone, he had only experienced 
where there were 
distribute among a good 
he had contrived to make al 
stand, and to let his voice be heard when companions who had 
dawdling and waiting for the day which 
success, though it. was only genteel 
poverty as yet, sol given him rather a ~ truculent point of view 
from which to regard 
was made for him, and its good things all lying in wait for 
He : as willing to slowly work his way to 
1e thought he could have and hold the 
prize; for he had un Pri confidence in himself, justified by 
the effect some of me dashing speeches had already produced 
sion of his self-assurance that he had 
gone into a house nal furnished it, and begun to dispense hos- 
he was unable to pay for. 
officer on some remote coast, was not 
able to send him the m onthly cheque on which so many of his 
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CRADLE AND SPADE. 
intimate friends survived. But though he had begun to live 
beyond his means, he had the appearance of success written 
on his face, and his tradespeople were not anxious. He was not 
the least anxious himself, but showed the dashing tront and 
slightly loud demeanour of a man who was rising, who meant 
to rise, and who had no doubts about his ultimate elevation. 
It had been an immense surprise to him when, some months 
before, it was whispered about that Mina Durie and Joseph 
Nixon were engaged. He had been in the habit of seeing a 
good deal of the sheriff's ward at Durie Den and in houses 
in town. He knew that she cared for Joseph, but he thought 
it was in the same way as he cared—with a kind of affectionate 
patronage, as if he were a mastiff or a retriever, who might 
be petted or snubbed without reference to his feelings. So secure 
had he been in his own sense of possession of the girl that he 
had been in no great hurry to tell her how often he pictured 
her to himself as the mistress of his household; he had gone 
on thinking of Joseph as the mastiff, and lo! the dog had served 
him a trick which he saw no present way of turning to that 
animal’s disadvantage. At all events, Joseph being gone to 
the diggings, he was in a favourable position for turning the 
situation. Mina should see a good deal of him now;; the sheriff 
was his very good friend; anything miglit happen to reverse 
the decision of a premature flirtation. Usher’s house, midway 
between the east and west end of Edinburgh, was visited the 
same evening by a hale, genteel man of middle age, who was 
shown into the crowded study of the advocate. 

“Ah, Porteous, how d’ye do?” said the advocate rising from 
his desk ; “I hope youw’re bringing grist to the mill. How can 
I advise you? What is it?” 

The visitor was a stock-broker, and had the air of subdued 
opulence which belongs to a man, not himself rich, but dealing 
with the material out of which riches are created. Mr. Porteous 
was not one of the tribe of fussy plungers who swallow up the 
earnings of the injudicious middle-classes; he operated for the 
most part with the surplus of retired officers, Indian civilians, 
old ladies, and suchlike, and had the reputation of being a safe 
and prudent man, who rarely made losses. Usher was ‘elad to 
see him in his study, for his financial clients belonged to a class 
who, to relieve the tedium of existence, often quarrelled and 
brought their quarrels into court, whence came briefs. 

“What do you think o’ that 2” asked the stock-broker without 
further ado, taking from his waistcoat pocket a small parcel and 
unfolding it. 

Usher looked into the tissue- -paper which, inside a cotton rag, 
contained a handful of yellow grains. 

“Ts it a retainer, Porteous? Guineas in the raw? Let me 
hear all about it.” 
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Porteous handed him a letter in reply to his query, and Usher 
read :— 

“There is no doubt about the existence of gold in the valley 
of the Rudder. The question is, in what quantities may we 
expect to find it? The accompanying parcel of gold was 
brought to me by one of my own shepherds from Cnoc Dhu, 
whose daughter washed it out of a brook at the side of their 
shieling. I did my best to keep the discovery from being 
noised abroad, but I was foolish enough to give the man a 
sovereign for the dust he brought me.” (“1 should say,” mur- 
mured Usher, “that the man had very decidedly the worst of 
the bargain.”) “ He showed the sovereign to his daughter, and 
she told an old woman who keeps a small ‘ howff, and in a few 
days the whole neighbourhood was out about, digging and 
hammering. I cannot say that they have been successful in 
obtaining gold. And I have to add that a skilled geologist, 
who has read papers before the British Association, dined with 
me the other day, and he gives it as his opinion, formed upon an 
intimate yg Come ‘with the formation of the rocks of the 
valley of the Rudder, that gold can only occur in what he calls 


‘infinitesimal quantities. Still he is only a geologist and not 
a practical man, and his opinion need not be accepted as final. 
There may be more gold than he supposes, and, at all events, 
there is certainly enough for the purpose which I entertain in 


connection with it. As you are aware, the lands of Ruddersdale, 
from Cnoe Dhu to the sea, may soon pass from my control. 
They may be administered by some one vested at the Fertigment 
House, w orking for the Crown. I consider myself very shabbil; 
treated, with that contingency held up before me, and I “sad 
that the present is an oppor tunity fairly presented to me in which 
[ may recoup myself for many arduous services, never likely to 
be otherwise rewarded. And what | propose to you, my friend, 
is this. Whether there be gold on the Rudder or not, there is me 
reputation of gold, which in your way of life is as good. Now 

have it in my power to allot cround for digging and _ 
shafts either to individuals or to a company, and if you can make 
up a small directorate and get the enterprise launched upon the 
Exchange, we will find as much gold as will satisfy any reason- 
able body of shar we lders for a few months.” (“For a few 


months,” murmured Usher, scrutinizing his friend keenly. 
“That is very delicate. A good man, Mr. “Leslie. An admirable 
good man.”) “W hen the supply of gold comes td an end the 


power of working the mine will have passed to some other body.” 

“ And that is the great Leslie’s opinion of his duty in the present 
emergency of a discov ery of gold,” said Usher. “How do you 
know, ” he asked abruptly, “ that this stuff ever came out of the 

Rudder at all ? He is evidently prepared to go great lengths for 
his company.” 
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“ Here isa paper published up in those regi ms. It cives a full 
account of an interview with the shepherd—a plain, unvarnished 
tale, Usher. There is no doubt about the precious metal. [ 
believe in it, and I mean to have it on Change.” 

“Then you have a faith in the simple credulity of your 
countrymen which history and ex ‘perience have not taught me to 
expect. You may as well promise them diamonds. You couldn’t 
draw a prospectus that wouldn't glitter so confoundedly that 
every investor north of the Tweed would be pelting it with 
proverbs as he proceeded to button up his breeches’ pocket.” 

“This is an international age.’ 

“You are becoming profound, Porteous. What are you driving 
at?” | 

“There are investors beyond the Tweed and Exchanges out of 
the empire. I am looking ahead. This precious mine may not 
be to the mind of our countrymen. Very well, there is the Bourse 
in Paris, and a great deal of romantic expectation always 
hovering about it. If we can’t get our mine to go in our own 
Exchanges we shall carry it to Paris. You begin to see why | 
have called on you.” 

“Not as yet, unless it is that you mean to allot me the law 
business of the company when it is started. Judging from the 
tone and intention of this letter, | should say that there is likely 
to be a good deal of law wanted. And,” he added slowly, “1 
think the man who acts for the other side will have the best 
cause to plead.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE OBTUSE. 


“You are rather hasty about it,” said Porteous after a pause. 
“You know I have a reputation to keep up for safety and 
solidity. Now, I can’t afford to put a ‘salted’ mine on the 
market, if that is what you suspect. I have rather overdone my 
caution, however, and find that I am getting voted slow and old- 
fashioned. I can stand this gold-mine episode, therefore, even if 
it don’t turn out El Dorado. Now, my dear sir, draw us outa 
nice, catching prospectus—a something that will appeal to 
sensible men, you understand—holding out moderate prospects of 
dividend. Let there be no blarney in it, but make it, as you 
know very well how—make it an attractive statement of the 
prospects of the company, based upon the finds of gold already 

made. You may announce that a thousand pounds’ worth of 
gold has been washed out of the alluvium of the Rudder before 
the prospectus has been issued. Here i . a chart of the locality. 
That’s the lie of the river and the land; there are the mountains. 
Shafts may be sunk anywhere betw een Ruddersdale and Cnoc 


Dhu.” 
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“But in a short time this will become Crown property, if Sir 
Thomas Dunbeath doesn’t make his appearance. It seems to 
me Leslie will only hurry up his own dismissal, if there really be 
vold. It looks like putting a hand on the regalia,” 

“Tt would if the Company didn’t pay the estate well for 
working its supposititious minerals. But the right will be well 
paid for, and can be regarded as rent just as much as one of the 
sheep-farms.” 

“Well ?” 

“You are a little obtuse, Usher, for so sharp a man. What are 
you waiting for? What are you balancing in your mind ?’ 

“I have not done this sort of work before. It goes a little 
against the grain. I shall be a judge one day, and there must be 
no blot on my escutcheon. Perhaps I have no very large admira- 
tion for virtue in the abstract. It’s inconvenient to a man of 
taste. Its laws rasp the ancles and the wrists like the gyves of 
agaoler. But virtue in my line is a mode of promotion, and | 
must hesitate before I put my hand to anything which might 
serve to compromise me.” 

“T have a reputation, too, I hope,” said Porteous, testily, “and 
what would inconvenience you would ruinme. My dear sir, if 
you have any question of conscience, I need only put these 
proposals in my pocket and carry them across the street to you 
know who? I hope his reputation is up to the mark.” 

“Stop; don’t be in sucha hurry. Lay down your chart of the 
district, and give me a day or two to decide over this business. 
[ mustn’t put in too many nuggets I suppose,” he added, shaking 
hands with his visitor at the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PROSPECTING. 


As the mail-coach drew up at the Duke's Arms, Ruddersdale, 
Nixon’s long-nosed friend handed down his cradle and his 
baggage and waited. 

“We don’t go in here,’ he said, looking defiantly at a stout 
inn-keeper, wearing a white hat, who seemed to expect a visit 
from them. “Men who come to dig can’t afford that style. 
Dear beds, dear mutton, dear liquor, and a shedding of shillings 
that would soon leave our purses—mine, anyhow—as empty as a 
last year’s swallow’s nest.” 

“ And mine, too,” said Nixon, standing over his rubber canoe 


and his portmanteau. “ L think there must be something nearer 


our style along the shore.” 


Mr. Laggan, the guard, came round on them for the shillin 


which were not includ ed in the fare, and whispered that ll e 
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was a Nancy Harper's, about a couple of hundred yards off the 
square ; not a great house, by any means, but clean and tidy, and 
moderate. If they went out of the square at the corner of 
Mr. Leslie’s bank, down by the thatches, they would see Nancy’s 
sion swinging in the wind, “and just mention, quietly, that he, 
Mr. Laggan, had sent them.” 

" Here, lad!” called out the stranger, to a boy with a barrow, 
“lift in these shovels, and that box, and that, and that, and that, 
and go down the square, at the corner of the bank, to Nancy 
Harper's.” 

The coach drove into a yard behind the Duke’s Arms. The 
landlord stood with an expression of contempt on his face as he 
saw the direction the baggage of the pair was taking, and from 
an upper window looking on the square, some highly-flushed 
faces appeared on the scene, amidst laughter, and a voice called 
out— 

“ New chums, by Jove!” 

“There's an old digger up there,” said Nixon’s new friend, as 
the barrow, preceding them, passe ,d the corner of the bank, and 
made for the swinging sign of Nancy Harper. 

Nancy had not expected anybody by the coach, for she was 
not at her white-washed step watching. She had to be called out 
from her bar, a little room with a mysterious door, and a slit of 
a window looking out upon a well- aekened passage. She did 
the honours of reception very well, however, when she made her 
appearance, and she smiled benevolently we she was told that 
her visitors had come to the diggings. 

“WwW eel, weel ! ” said Nancy, show: Ing them into her coftee- room, 
which was a spacious kitchen, with a stone floor and a vast fire 
blazing on the hearth; “ ye micht be doin’ waur than trying your 
luck. But I’m no for believin’ in the goold myself. It wadna 
have been lying there a this time—we’re unco’ fond o’ the goold 
in Ruddersale, and there's been guid een at Cnoc Dhu ere ever 
Oliver Gun and his wife and Elspeth began lookin’ at the burns. 
Truly, gentlemen, if you'll believe me, you'll take your spades to 
my back-garden and dig for worms, and get two or three dizzen 
red-trout to yourselves ; it'll pay you better, and the work’s not 
so hard.” 

“What do you think?” asked the stranger of a bowed man, 
leaning, with a shawl about him, towards the hearth. 

“He's deef,’ said Nancy; ‘ “he’s asking you what do you 
think about the goold ?” 

“ Filthy lucre!” said the old man, wiping his parched lips 
with his tongue, and looking with water y eyes towards a bottle 
which Nancy laid on the table ; “ the root of all evil.” 

“You keep your own moralist, Mrs, Harper,” observed Nixon. 

“IT keep my feyther!” she said abruptly, removing half-a- 
dozen chops from the fire and tumbling them pr ecipitately upon 
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an “ashet.” “ Now fa’ to, and if ye maun dig, gang at it wi 
something in your insides. I’ve nae doot, if ye tak’ your spades 
to the sea-shore you'll cet a bit hole to yourselves, and nobody 
will interfere wi’ you. It'll do ye good, maybe ; there’s a braw 
fine wind comes in from the Firth. Coming—coming.” 

And Nancy disappeared to the slit in the wall, where she was 
being solicited for drams by some fishermen from the shore. 

“She’s a shrewd woman,” said the stranger; “ but, [ say, if 
we're going tochum, it’s about time we exchanged cards. What's 
your name ?” 

‘I didn’t think of that,’ said Nixon. “What would you 
advise? What would be a good mining name ?’ 

The stranger looked suspici iously at him, as if he were sud- 
lenly revealed as an esc aped convict. 


“Well, I’ve mined . xtensively, as I’ve told you, beneath the 
Southern Cross, at many different points and among numerous 
different companies: but I’ve always mined as the same man. 


’'m not ashamed to be myself. I thought from the colour of 
your eyes, and the expression of your face, that neither would 
you. Jam John Russell, miner.” 

‘And I am Joseph Nixon, miner also.” 

“Very good then, Nixon. Let’s light up, and see what 
be seen. 

“ And heard,” said Nixon, lifting a bit of hot peat in the tongs 
applying it to the bowl of his pipe. They had not far to 
» the shore. The basin of the harbour opened at their feet, 
herring-boats rocked their masts towards each other, as the 
heave of the sea insinuated itself from without. On the quay 
there was ae more enlivening to be seen than a few creels 
and barrels; but from the end of it the ‘y saw up Ruddersdale 


oO Lt 
| 


to the overhanging forest of ashes and firs, and heard the bell 
toll in the steeple at the head of the square, and watched the 
starlings wheel round it. The shore-line beyond Ruddersdale was 
visil le, too, whitened bj surf all the way to the mountainous 
precipices of Cnoc; and it was a relief to turn from them to the 
quiet meandering of the Rudder, issuing slow and deep from 
beneath its bridge to join the deep sea. Nixon leant, very 


silent, on the keel of an upturned boat a looked dreamily over 
the sea. He had done, in his time, a good deal of manual labour ; 
but it was of that description which falls under the head 
amusement. He had rowed, wrestled, shot, fished, golfed, run, 
and boxed—all forms of hard work ; but it had only been in 
response to the call of his muscular system. He had not needed 
to work. Now, however, he was face to face with necessity, and 
the compulsion which was sending him to handle the spade and 
the pickaxe saddened him a little. His new friend was looking 
into all the mysteries of the quay, and exchanging sentiments 
with a sou’-wester which showed itself aft of a ‘herring-boat. 
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The sou’-wester was sceptical about gold. His lads had got 
none, anyhow. He knew only of about five pounds worth being 
got altogether. He was a deep man, Mr. Leslie. Nixon heard 
him utter these remarks, and the desolation of his own cireum- 
stances seemed to stand out clear before him in the light of them. 
What if he dug and failed? He could not return to Sheriff 
Durie and say to him: 

“T have done my best. I have tried to fill my pockets so as 
to’ hold out in my search for Mina’s father. But there has been 
no treasure for me in the valley of the Rudder. I have found 
nothing. I have learnt nothing. Now, give me Mina.” 

“ Nixon,” said Russell, returning from his conversation, “they 
don’t much believe in it, the old ones. Suppose we go up the 
river a bit and form a judgment. I rather think I can spot a 
rich patch with any man. As yet there are few knowing hands 
arrived. They won't be long, though. If they have the fever 
in their veins as I begin to experience it, they will be down 
here in hundreds.” 

“Tl go back for my canoe.” 

“ And in the meantime I shall interview Leslie. Meet me at 
the bridge.” 

Nixon got his canoe and stood with it at the bridge for the 
better part of an hour. Then, Russell-showing no sign of 
appearing, he went down and launched himself into the centre 
of the stream. There was something of the Indian in him, he 
felt, as he threw aside the water with his paddle and shot up the 
Rudder. Above the bridge there was a low range of blasted 
rocks, from which the stones of the town had probably been 
taken when it was built. The water rushed through them deep 
and rapid, but he soon pushed his canoe through the stone gate 
and got behind the town, where the ridges of the river were 
brown with heath. He saw some of the good people digging, 
exactly as they might have searched for worms, and they 
stopped to shade their eyes, and look at him as he sped rapidly 
by. Some of the bow-legged little boys tossed their caps in the 
air and cheered him. It was evident that they regarded him 
as part of the new world of wonder opened up in these recent 
weeks by the rumour of gold. On the water Nixon recovered 
his spirits with the use of his arm. The lost sense of personal 
p?wer came back to him, and as he drove up rapids and circled 
whirlpools and crossed tranquil long pools, the inward vista of 
mountains becoming clear to his eye, he thoroughly recovered 
himself. There might indeed be no gold beyond these waters, 
but what a heaven hung over them! what a joyous bleating of 
young lambs was going on beside them! what a calling of bird 
to bird flying on the wing! The further he paddled, however, 
the more frequently he passed long strands of shingle and sand, 
strands where the sand-pipers were calling just now, but where 
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as yet no digger had inserted an experimental spade. On the 
whole, he considered there was some hope, and he returned late 
to Naney Harper’s with a hopeful expression on his face. 

“ Weel, sir,” inquired that grey dame, “ have you no’ a nieve 


fu’ o siller ta give me? No? An’ you so far up the Rudder as 
that !—I canna’ believe ye, when ye tell me ye got ten miles up. 
Ye would see Cnoc Dhu ; was there any mist on it’s top? Sirs, 


I'll give ye a kipper to your supper. Mr. Russell’s ta’en a room 
upstairs. He’s there if ye want to find him.” 

Nixon went upstairs and found his friend in his shirt-sleeves, 
scouring a perforated sheet of iron in the end of his cradie. His 


implements were all unloosened, and picks and shovels lay — 
the floor. He looked up rather doubtfully from his work 
Joseph entered, and made a poor effort to talk with his sa 


between his teeth. 

“Tve had the big man here,” he said, “and he’s been good 
enough to inspect all my mining material.” 

“ You mean Leslie ? ” 

“ Yes, and he’s made me a proposal. He believes in the gold, 
and he’s going to work the stream with a company. He says 
what I believe is very true, that in the course of a few weeks, 
Ruddersdale will be full of skilled miners. Well, he wants me 
to pick them as they come in, and begin sinking shafts, and he'll 
pay us fair wages. Ww hat d’ye think ?” 

“Tl work for wages if it must be ; but I’d rather dig on my 
own account.” 

“Nixon, I’m obliged to say it to you; but if Joseph Nixon 
be your name, it’s a misfortune Ry you. What have you done? 
Don’t mind me. I know all sorts, Ive herded with cut-throats 
and cut-purses, and know enough of life to know that they 
aren't the worst kind of fellows. What have you done to make 
an old lawyer like Leslie put his hand to his brow when | 
mention the name of Joseph Nixon, and ask for leave for him 
to riddle the waste dirt between this and Cnoc Dhu—put his 
hand to his brow, and look as if he were going off in a dead 
faint ? The apparition of the devil couldn’t have disturbed the 
man more than the name of Joseph Nixon. You had some 
reason, then, for concealing your real name ?” 

“T know nothing of him, except what we heard from the 
guard. It could hard! y be my name that made him squeamish.” 

“It was, though ; and he stood up against that mantelpiece, 
the beads of perspiration coming out of “his brow, and his jaws 
getting jaundiced with terror. ‘ What is this Nixon you want 
a permit for ?’ he asked, when he had recovered the use of his 
voice. ‘Is healawyer?’ To which I replied, feeling very sure 
that I was in the right for once. ‘ No, he’s no lawyer ; ; he’s just 
& very good fellow, who has come along with me to dig for 


gold.” So there’s your permit, Nixon, and - you may thank me for 
getting | hy 
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“T don’t understand it,” said Nixon. “Iam, or rather was, a 


lawyer. But I never had dealings — Leslie. Are you per- 
fectly sure it was my name which affected him ?’ 
“Then there’s some mystery about you, after all! I thought 


your hands were deuced unlike a miner’s. I’m as sure as I am 
of my own cradle that when Leslie signed that permit, and wrote 
the name of Joseph Nixon, he trembled from top to toe. Look 
at the writing yourself.” 

“Qh, writing’s no test of anything. I’ve seen the coolest 
hands sprawl, and the most nervous ones write copper-plate. 
It’s only a trick of the muscles of the fingers, and isn’t connected 
with a man’s nature at all.” 

“Perhaps he’s a relation of yours,’ said the miner, polishing 
the rust off the face of a spade. 

“T have no relations,’ said Nixon, painfully. 

That's too good to be true. I never heard of a man 
pleasantly situated.” 

“Tf you had my experience you wouldn't think so. 

“Well, you may take my word for it that this Leslie hasn’t 
heard of you for the first time.” 

Nixon was silent for a long time; then he took off his coat 
and helped his friend at his scouring 


CHAPTER LX. 


GOLFIN«* 


‘ MINA is visiting at Merchiston, Usher, this afternoon. If you 
have nothing better to do you might come round the Bruntsfield 
Links with me in afriendly match. The ground should be in 


excellent condition; there has been a high, dry north wind 
blowing over it for the last three days. I feel 7 a mood for 


handling the club and the cleek. She know: [am going over 
the course, and will probably join us in the afternoon. After- 


wards you might drive round with us and dine. 

So spoke Sheriff Durie to advocate Usher in the hall of justice, 
and the latter being only too anxious to see Mina Durie, and the 
aspect she presented in the absence of Nixon, closed with the 
proposal at once. 

“Thank you, sheriff; there is no particular reason why | 
should be here any more than on the Bruntsfield Links. My 
work is done; but though I know [ shall only match my club 
against yours to get a licking, I shall do my best.’ 

“I’m not so sure about the licking, Usher. Certainly, I have 
the advantage of you in long practice, but to-day we start SO far 
equal, that neither of us has had a club in hand all winter.’ 

There was no one on the links when the pair reached the 
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green upland, except a few servant-maids in a corner beating 
carpets. 
“TI suppose your clubs are in the club-house,” said the 


sheriff. 

“T play with Nixon’s set,” said Usher. “He had them 
specially made for himself, if you remember. He had strong 
views about the shaft of his club, and wouldn’t touch a ball with 
hickory to save his life. He had no belief in hickory, and I defy 
any one to say what sort of wood he had put into them.” 

“You are playing Nixon’s game in his absence?” inquired 
the sheriff, with the faintest accent of suspicion, and with a 
lecided diminution of cordiality in his tone. 

“My own game, with Nixon’s clubs.” 

“Ah! very good ; I daresay we shall find a couple of caddies 
outside to carry our things.” 


They found half a score of “caddies” only too willing to go 
round the links with them, and with the undiminished north 
wind still sweeping across the field, they started for the first hole, 
the sheriff looking very determined and sportsmanlike in his red 


coat, Usher, not equipped in the same way, feeling rather nervous 
at his approaching meeting with Mina. To the sheriff, golf was 


one of the choicest delights in life. It was one of the things he 
could do thoroughly w oll He rarely met an opponent on any 


breadth of downs who could come near him in holing. It was 
one of the consolations he had for being a decidedly poor judge 
forit must be said of him, in hi is oil ial capacity, that he held his 
place in virtue of being a very gentlemanly man, agreeably known 
to the influential persons mt. made such appointments as his. 


Everybody knew that his substitute in the remote county of 


which he had the j = liction, understood law a great deal bette! 
than himself; but they also knew that Sheriff Durie had a lively 
conviction of that fact, on which circumstance there was a 
guarantee for the course of justice running smoothly. 

“T daresay,” said the sheriff, the wind blowing his silky 
beard about his face, “ Mina will see us from the window of the 
house she has called at. Ah! yes; there she is, waving he 
hand. You see her? I say to be sure, what a furious blast of 
wind! Phew! How your hat spins along! ’ 

The wind had indeed lifted Usher’s hat, and blown it as high 
‘s a respectable kite might ascend, and it was at that moment 
bowtie it along the links at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
Half-a-dozen caddies set out after it; Mina and her friends 
crowded to their window to see the eecentric behaviour of 1t. 
Usher stood, with a vacant expression of amused geniality on 
his face, until the hat was restored ; then the sheriff, having 

“tee’d” his ball, stretched himself, looked into the distance, 
shouted “’fore” to a man with a basket on his head, who stood in 
the way to examine him, hit off with a resounding whack, and 
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the game began. The white ball went high in the air, and 
Usher looking at it said :— 

“Well, for the first drive of the year, sheriff 
ficent !” 

“Tt’s pretty fair, 1 think,” said the sheriff, inwardly wishing 
that there had been more spectators than the caddies to see how 
it was done. Usher then tee’d his ball, raised his club, but 
instead of lifting it into the air, he threw up a cloud of turf 
round it, the ball awkwardly rolling off to a neighbouring sand- 
hole. 

“Give me hickory,” cried the sheriff, walking away with his 
admiring caddy behind him, as he left Usher to fish up his ball 
with a cleek, the party in the window looking on with apparent 
delight at the advocate’s confusion. He was still oe away 
at the bunker when his opponent had holed his ball down the 
links. He was dismally engaged there when Mina Durie re- 
joined him. 

“You have been very unfortunate,’ said the sheriff’s ward, “just 
at the outset to find yourself in a bunker. Papa always has all 
the luck on his side, and beats everybody. It was bold of you, 
wasn’t it, to accept his challenge ?” 

“It would have been, if I had been fool enough to think 
myself a match for him,” said Usher, throwing up his ball, with 
a plentiful accompaniment of sand, and following it for a stroke 
in the direction of the sheriff. 

Mina’s feet and ankles were uncovered by the blast, and Usher 


Se eall that macni- 


could not help noticing how prettily moulded they were. The 


girl seemed to be aware that the wind was revealing more of 
her beauty than she cared to discover. She strove to conceal 
her ankles, and commenced to walk off in the sherift’s direction 

—a movement which had the effect of rousing Usher to the 
necessity of making a bold stroke with his club. 

“’Rore! Miss Durie.” he called out, and she stepped aside till 
he had delivered his blow, when he joined her. “I am playing,’ 
he said, “ with Nixon’s clubs. You know, I suppose, that he has 
given up all these vanities, and has taken himself off—heaven 
only knows where ?” 

“But you are his friend, are you not? You know where he 
has gone, and why ?” 

She questioned him with so obvious an anxiety for the absent 
Nixon that he realized, not without discomfort to his vanity, that 
she had probably joined him on the links to discuss him. 

“ Joseph is wild,” he said ; “he won’t tame. He hates restraint. 
He was made for an open-air life—for mountaineering and that 
sort of thing; a kind of good wild animal; and ’'ve no doubt 
he will be very much happier adopting a vagabond life than 
pacing the Parliament House. He really never would have 
done anything there worth speaking about.” 
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“T suppose it is easy to be philosophical about one’s neigh- 
bours’ misfortunes,’ said Mina. 
“He hasn’t shown yet whether it is to be a misfortune. How 
can you tell?” 


‘You must know that it is a misfortune for me, Mr. Usher- 
the greatest—one of the greatest—trials I have been called to 
endure.” 

“Come along, come along!” shouted the sheriff, standing im- 


patiently at his hole, which he had taken in three shots, while 
his opponent had numbered eight. “ Mina,” he added, “ I’m not 
at all certain that you improve the game with your presence.” 

“Shall I go away, then?” she asked, decidedly offended at 
her reception, and grateful to Usher, who vehemently called 
ut— 

% Certainly not, my dear Miss Durie.’ 

‘Again I call that a maenificent drive,” said Usher, as the 
sheriff started off for the next hole, his ball spinning into space 
before him. 

Mina stood with Usher, and watched his next drive with 
curiosity. It was a fine strong drive, but the blast caught it, 
and the ball disappeared behind a high wall. 

“Tve lost my hole,” said the advocate. “Somehow, playing 
with the sheriff seems to put me out. I never can do anything, 
and I should very much have liked to show off a little before 
you. Because I can play at times.” 

“It is very ingenuous of you to say so. But why, if I may,go 
back upon what you say of Mr. Nixon, your friend, why do you 
speak of him so lightly, as a vagabond and what not ?” 

“Because Joe is a vagabond, using the word, of course, in its 
harmless sense. He is, for some reason or other, the most restless 
of men.” 

“For the same reason as I am the most restless of women. 
lf, Mr. Usher, you did not know, as we do not, where we have 
come from, you would not find life so sure and satisfactory.” 

“It’s enough for me that we all come from the Infinite,” said 
Usher, thinking of the snuffy little man who had thrashed him 
in his boyhood, and to whom he owed the debt of paternity. 

“So, I suppose, does this north wind which is blowing on us, 
but really to me that is not the slightest consolation. What may 
not one have lost in being thrown upon the world without 
knowledge of one’s parents!” 

“Ah! well, from that point of view, there is something to be 
said for a father and mother, What one may have lost—estates, 
perhaps a kingdom, august relatives—who knows ?” 

“T didn’t mean that. I meant, how much of early affection, 
how much of tenderest association to warm our hearts with, as 
life goes by.” 

“Well, talking of Nixon, I should say that he is no worse off 
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than scores and hundreds and thousands of people who have 
been orphaned in early youth, or even born posthumous.” 

“Yes, but they know. Nixon does not. I do not. And the 
result is a perpetual unsatisfied hunger to be told—just to have 
one little word flung us.” 

“From the Infinite ?” 

“From anywhere. One little word to say, ‘ You are So-and-so, 
and Such-and-such,’’ 

. Perhaps it would not be so amusing for Nixon, if he really 
knew. For you—if I may allude toa subject | hat I know must 
be painful to you—for you it would be important. But, in the 
meantime, is not Sheriff Durie father enough, and does he not 
satisfy all the unsatisfied yearnings by his kindness of heart? 
Ties * 

“Come along! come along!” shouted the sheriff, starting for 
a new hole at the end of the links, as he observed that U sher had 
practically abandoned the game, and, wi " his elub on_ his 
shoulder, seemed to be lecturing his ward in an instructive bar 
manner. 

“Papa is calling,” said Mina, and Usher, taking a fresh ball 
from his pocket, renewed the game. 

“You will excuse me for saying it, Usher, but I feel as if | 
was playing whist with a dummy. You are not exerting 
yourself; you are letting the game go. Mina, I’m bound to say 
that I think your appearance on the field has put him out. You 
ave making him talk when he should be otherwise engaged. He 
threw that ball away simply because he was listening to you 
instead of calculating the force of the wind.” 

“Well, papa dear, I shall go back to my friends,” said Mina; 
“but there is Omond with the carriage already,” she added, “in 
front of the river.” 

“Omond must just cool his heels on his box, then, till we have 
played one round of the links. I am in brilliant condition. ° I’ve 
come down all this distance in six strokes. Now, Usher, let me 
see some play, and give me the feeling of the fight.’ 

The wind blew more strongly; Mina retired to the carriage, 
and sat in it outside the Bruntsfield Arms; the two men went 
the round, and in three- quarters of an hour joined he1 

“Beat him to sticks,” said the sheriff, taking his se at, while 
Usher paid the caddies and carried in the clubs to the house. 
“Briefs are decidedly more in Frank’s line than play,” remarked 
the sheriff in his absence, “though I have seen him do better 
than he has done to-day. Tell him to go round home by 
Donaldson’s Hospital, will you, Usher, if you please. You can 
stay all night, of course ?” 

“ve made no arrangements for it. Never brought a bag 
or anything.” 
“Oh, you can have one of my night-shirts, and I daresay my 
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feet are no neater than yours—a pair of my slippers will fit you 
I expect it will be a boisterous night to return in. I will let you 
have the carriage in the morning. 

Ushe 3r looked at Mina as if he expected the invitation to be 
emphasised. She said nothing, however, and her silence decided 
him. Yes, he would go out to Durie Den, and stay till next day. 
He would not want the carriage in the morning. He needed 
just such a walk to brace him up for his work, of which he had 
a sufficient quantity in hand. Mina heard his intention without 
the least alteration of demeanour; she sighed, however, as the 
horses trotted off, to think that the sheriff had never asked 
Joseph to stay all night when he came out to see them. It was 
a pleasant room to dine in—the sheriffs: the lights were so 
well subdued, the log on the hearth was so resinous, and crackled 
and blazed ‘so cheerily ; the dinners were so unostentatious, yet 
so sound and good in every detail, and the sheriff’s father looked 
out of his oil “portrait | n the table with so jovial a recognition 
guests. Usher felt that to be in that dining-room, helped 
by the light of Mina’s eyes, and encouraged by the sheriff's 
cheery voice, was indeed to be in a good place. He found 
himself talking brilliantly among the silver candlesticks, about 
all sorts of subjects, from the i, ‘covery of gold among the northern 
mountains, to the quality of the last joke uttered from the. Inne1 
House. The sheriff did not believe in Scotch gold, nor did 
Mina, nor did Usher, in his heart of hearts; but he Laliaivend in 
it for argument’s sake, and he argued elaborately, having fortified 
himself a night or two earlier with all the information about 
gold contained 3 in a tattered Lncyclopedia Britannica which he 
had picked up cheap in a shop on the Mound. 

“It’s a singular thing,” said the sheriff, “that Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath’s estate should be the seat of this new excitement. 
The stupid fellow went away,as you know, for some unexplained 
reason, about eighteen years ago.’ 

“ Was the reason une 2 ri ¢”” 

“Quite, Mina; pass the c aret to Frank. I must tell you th 
history of that claret by eae by. It’s part of a brand purchased 
by a west country ironmaster, when he was touring in France 
He went into a vineyard one day, and, having tasted, asked 

‘What dy’e sell that at ?’ He was told, and laconicall; r observed, 
Send me the year’s growth to the Clyde!’ That's part of th 
year’s growth ; very good, isn’t it ? These moneyed fellows ar 
always doing sublime things of that sort. I suppose it’s power. 
Oh! yes, to ‘be sure, we were talking of Sir Thomas Dunbeath. 
Do I recollect him? Perfectly. A gentlemanly man, much 

liked by everbody, who pinned his faith too much to Leslie, in 
those days rather a younger man than he is now. There wer 
rumours—all kind of gossiping talk about Sir Thomas having 
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the mysterious disappearance of Sir Thomas is still credited to 
his having been overmuch married, in those days of his hot 


youth. ly give no credence to the gossip, Mina ; you needn’t look 


so shocked.” 

“T hear some rumours,’ said Usher, “ of Leslie displeasing the 
Kstates Court with his arbitrary Ww ay s,and of some new man 
being appointed to take up his work at Ruddersdale.” 

“Impossible !—keep the ironmaster’s claret circulating— 
impossible, my dear fellow. Leslie is essential to the district. 
No court would dare to supersede him, at least in the present 
shifty state of affairs. The Crown may do what it likes when it 
gets them, but Leslie’s as much a fixture as Cnoce Dhu.’ 

“What are his views about Sir Thomas ?” 

“That he will return.” 

“ Does he believe in what gossip says of him and his marriage ?” 

“He thinks there is an heir, if we could only trace Sir 
Thomas.” The sheriff was eating a bunch of grapes at that 
moment. Mina rose and left the room. Usher leaned across the 
table with a look of uncontrollable excitement. “ Who,” he 
asked, “is Mina Durie, if she be not Mina Dunbeath 2?” 


CHAPTER X. 
“AULD ACQUAINTANCE.’ 


Mr. Lesiiz, of Ruddersdale, met Oliver Gun at the wooden 
bridge in the “ strath,” and went up the burn with him to the 
shieling. Elspeth pointed out to him where she had collected 
the sand from which the particles were taken. Unfortunately, 
however, that red sky in the morning, which is the shepherd’s 
warning, had betokened a storm. . Cnoc Dhu sent down his 
swollen waters with a rush, and the ridge which had been left 
on the banks melted away like snow. It was in vain that 
Mr. Leslie took up handful after handful of hard pebbles and 
scrutinised them. They were the common round pebbles of the 
Marnock streams, and no suggestion of ore in them. 

“You,” he said, after a few hours of painful search,. “ you 
remarked, with some of that native shrewdness which belongs to 
you, that you never tell a lie except when you can’t help it. 
Now, oblige me by saying if you think there has been any 
necessity for telling a lie on the present occasion. We under- 
stand each other, I think. Has there been any lie about this 
gold? Did those grains you brought me come out of this 
stream ?” 

“T can assure you, sir, that every grain of them came out of 
the burn. Elspeth has the bottom of the snuffbox filled with 
them again; but she has to be very cautious with her 
mother—— ” 
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‘ivr 

‘Her mother has a great aversion to the gold; she says that 
it’s not canny, and no good can ever come of it,” 

“Maybe her mother’s not so far wrong. What do you want 
cold for, on the side of Cnoe Dhu? You can get as much ‘braxy’ 
as you like without it. It’s us of the town who need the gold, 
not you. But just tell Elspeth to bring me that snuffbox, will 
you ?” 

The box was brought him, and there was no doubt about the 
contents. The particles were perfectly pure. . 

“Your wife doesn’t like it, Gun; here’s a crisp, new pound 
note to you. Give me these grains.’ 

The shepherd was overpowered with gratitude. 

‘Tll be coming into the town to live,” he said, “if ’m going 
to pick up money so fast.” 

Mr. Leslie gave him a sharp, suspicious look ; “ You fool!” he 
said, “are you not very well off where you are? Your wife has 
more sense in her little finger than there is in your whole body. 
A little gold soon turns your head. What would you do coming 
into town ?” 

“Elspeth’s getting to be a young woman, now,” he replied, 
‘and she likes to be in the town, whiles.’ ' 

“ Let me hear no more of this,” said Mr. Leslie, with a harsh- 
ness in the intonation of his voice which made the shepherd start 
where he stood. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and the factor, having 
taken tea in the shieling, went back to the bridge, where his 
horse was fettered, and returned to Ruddersdale. 

Some nights afterwards he sat in his dining-room, which 
overlooked the square, his table covered with papers. Mr. Leslie’s 
(ining-room was spacious, a window at either end of it, well 
curtained ; the furniture upon the most massive scale, as if i 
were made for perpetuity, and the lights dim. He had never 
consented to gas being introduced into the town, and Mr. Leslie’s 
room was more dim than religious in its lichting. In his dining- 
room above the bank, he was waiting for a visitor. While he 
waited, he turned occasionally the leaf of a letter, and lifted his 
head from its perusal with a jerk, as if he were e stung. The letter 
annoyed him ; and though he had eaten and drunk, as he usually 
did, till his stomach was loaded and his brain spun with wine, he 
could not command the drowsiness which so often relieved him. 
The letter ran : 

“My Dear Lesiize,—A suggestion has been made to me by one 
of the most promising advocates, during a private conversation, 
that compels me to ask you one or two questions. We were 
discussing Cnoe Dhu and the rumours of gold and the prospect of 
& new industry being established at your door. Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath’s name naturally came up, and I described his 
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character tomy friend, the advocate. Putting mantte rs together 
he suddenly startled me by the question—‘ Who is Mina Durie, if 
she be not Mina Dunbeath?’ It is many years now since I have 
given up thinking who Mina is. It is enough for me that she is 
the light of my life, that she has grown up at my fireside since 
first I took charge of her, shedding upon my home every gracious 
influence. But I owe her so much that I live in dread of doing 
her an injustice. If by any chance the cloud which obscures he: 
birth should roll aside, I shall not seek to darken the discovery 
through a selfish affection for the girl. I should rather be pleased 
to find for her the parentage she so much misses, though I have 
done my best to make her forget antecedents. Give me, then 
the following information. First, is the man still alive who 
brought her to you from the foreign wreck Where was Su 
Thomas Dunbeath, to the best of your knowledge, during the 
storm? Is the old woman still alive who mre the strips of 
the deed of conveyance from the child’s body? I know you have 
no faith in tracing Mina’s parentage ; but | am forced to make 
these inquiries, as I have a great belief in the judgment and 
instinct of the advocate who suggested the possibility of her 
being the daughter of Sir Thomas.” 

lueslie read the sheriff’s letter with a snort, and looked from his 
watch to the door. His visitor was not punctual. His irritation 
seemed to grow by delay. Twice he swore, as he rose, drew 
back the curtains, and heard the riotous laughter which was 
coming from the other side of the square. Then he rested him- 
self with his letter and summoned what patience he could to his 
aid. He needed it; for it was an hour before Nancy Harper 
dressed in full mourning, opened his dining-room door and took 
a seat on a distant chair. 

“Why the deuce don’t you keep your engagements?” he 
asked, tossing the sheriff's letter into the centre of his heaped 
table. 

Mrs. Harper unfolded a clean handkerchief and wiped he 
brow, which was not moist, but which, she seemed to feel, was 
in need of mopping. Her withered hand shook; but there was 
an expression of hard firmness about her mouth which restrained 
Mr. Leslie in the more copious use of expletives. 

“T misdoubted: the cause of the errand, Roderick Leslie. | 
wad be let alone now that I am growing auld. I had hoped 
that there was, maybe, some peace in store for me, and that the 
dead past would bury its dead.” 

“So, Mrs. Harper,’ said the factor, rising, “ you’re ashamed of 
the help you gave me in an earlier day ‘ 2 Come, cheer up. Take 
my keys and open that sideboard and suit yourself. You cant 
go just in five minutes.” 

“No, no. I can hear ye without drinking with ye. What is 
it ye would have me listen to that ye couldn't tell me at my 
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own ingle-nook. Have I not washed my hands, these dozen 
rears, of all that ever concerned me with you?” 

“Come, come, Nancy,” said the factor, softening a little, “for 
auld lang syne, ye ken. For auld lang syne, my trusty house- 
keeper. There has been no dead burie d in the past, as you very 
well know. They’re alive, hang them! and up, and active,.and 
suspicious, and wanting to know. Death!” he broke out, his 
brow inflaming with red wrath, as he paced the floor of his room. 
‘Death! It was one of the chances I thought Time would give 
me. I thought there would be death and the grave, Nancy 
Harper ; and Time has not been kind.” 

The innkeeper shuddered as she looked at him. 

“God soften ye!” she said. “And tell me quickly what it is 


ye would say tome. And dinna be lookin’ like that, Roderick 


Leslie, and handling your gun when youre thinking o human 
life.” 

You hag!” he exclaimed ; “who was thinking thoughts of 
that sort ?”’ 

“T’ve never in all my recollection of ye seen ye look so fear- 

me. Ah! when ye were a brawer and a younger man ye did 
what ye liked, and it didna misbecome ye. But ye've aged, like 

. Roderick Leslie, and sin sit s ill on an acing man. 

“Drink, ye old fool! and keep you ‘ fine saws for finer occa- 
sions. I tell ye lm in danger—in ida immediate peril—and 
don’t know when it may break upon my head, and overwhelm 
me. What I have done I am not ashamed of. If ever Sir 
Thomas Dunbeath comes back over the seas where he went, 


what have I to fear ? ” 
“Twa black craws,”’ murmured the woman. 


“Nothing to fear from Sir Thomas. I did what I did in his 
interest, and he would recognize it and clear me if he returned. 


But the law would take a different view of it. Ay, it would 
that, Nance ; and you and I—we would have to leave our bonny 
hbields at Ruddersdale, and serve our time at the crank and the 
treadmill with people that we have never been used to consort 
with—not very respectable people—no, no;” and Roderick 
Leslie, half chuckling, half frowning, poured himself out more 
— and pushed a glass of old brandy to Mrs. Harper's end 
of the table. 

lhe woman’s firm mouth became firmer as she turned a washy 
pair of grey eyes upon the speaker. 

“I washed my hands o’ all your Ren se a dozen years ago,” 
she said, sustaining herself w ith the brandy; “and indeed I w vish 
to go down the hill quietly, and no to be fashed with them 
again.” 

Leslie stopped in his pacing, and filled the room with laughter 

which was as loud and bdiaeoniat as it was empty of true mirth. 
“No to be fashed, Nancy! Ha, ha, ha!—no to be fashed. 
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But if Sir Thomas Dunheath doesn’t come back to say that in 
sending his heir to Jericho I was acting up to his instructions, 
then, if certain things happen that look as if they might happen, 
fashed you will need to be. The law allows of no repentance, 
Nancy Harper, for a deed done which has never been expiated. 
It takes account of nothing but the deed done.” 

“God send the baronet home again !” 

“The devil take him, that he ever left me to take up the task 
of suppressing his lies! But you had a hand in it. The law 
would hold you responsible for half of the act. — It would, indeed. 
And ye canna be fashed! Ha, ha, ha! 

“Tt’s an ill-timed merriment, Roderick Leslie. It’s no’ the 
laugh of a repentant man who was trying (as many’s the time 
you have told me you were) to get a things ris cht, SO that at 
your death Ruddersdale might come back to its own owner.’ 

“Read that,” said Leslie abruptly, tossing her Sheriff Durie’s 
letter. He watched her as she read. He saw the tears steal 
into her eyes, and her cheeks become moist. He noted that the 
hard, firm mouth relaxed, and he listened to her murmuring— 

“Poor simple gentleman. Oh, the poor lamb! Verily, the 
way of the transgressor is hard—hard ! ” 

“Now, attend to me,’ he said, when he got tired of watching 
the play of Nancy’s features. “You observe that this soft- 
hearted old fool doesn’t want a parentage for his girl. With his 
‘light of his life’ and his ‘gracious influence, and his cant of 
affection, Nance, he’d better fall in love with her, and come up 
with her to the court next time as Mrs. Durie.” 

The woman raised her hands to her eyes, rubbed them as if 
in a dream, rose in her chair, and shooting at him a glance of 
scorn, exclaimed, — 

“Haud! Roderick Leslie, you may go too far. I’m but a puir 
auld woman, and naebody dependin’ to me but my dead 
husband’s feyther. It may be the crank or the treadmill to 
me for what I helped you to do eighteen long years ago; but I 
helped you in the belief that out of evil good would come; and 
if you breathe to me such a word as you have said, [ will put 
myself in the hands o’ them that will look into the whole cir- 
cumstances, and be it death or prison await me, I will take 
them.’ 

“You are forgetting what a jovial fellow I am, Nance Harper, 
what a wild wit and humour | have, and how it bubbles over 
and explodes in spite of me. No! Sheriff Durie shall not marry 
her. But now, about another subject connected with this. The 
diggers who came by the mail-coach are still with you, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Aye, puir fellows.” 

“Do they get letters? Does the younger of the two, the man 
Nixon, correspond with the south ?” 
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“No, no! they have no letters, if it isn’t a letter Mr. Russell 
vets from his wife. They’re intent upon the goold, Mr. Leslie. 
| think from rising in the morning to going to their bed at 
night, there’s nothing in their heads but goold—goold—goold. 
Sirs the day, Ruddersdale’s daft. To think of how it fills auld 
heads and young alike; and me thinking its many a barrel o’ 
silver fish that will be lost, the year, for that daftness.” 

“ And he doesn’t corre spond with the south ?” 

“Mr. Nixon ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Nixon.’ 

“Weel, if he disna write his letters in the open air, and put 
them in the box, its unb: know n to me that he writes letters.” 

“What sort of habits has he ? 

“ Habits ? 

“Ts he a big feeder? Does he drink hard? Does he work ? 
Does he make himself agreeable at your ingle-nook? Is he a 
ool or aknave, or both? Or does he pretend to be a gentleman ?’ 

“He’s just a quiet, well-behaved, stoot Scotch lad wi’ a gude 

ppetite and halesome manners. He asks a heap o’ questions, 
though, And I believe he was in the law ere he cam’ here. [| 
hear Mr. Russell give him a bit chaff now and again because he 
wore the wig.” 

Roderick Leslie’s peregrinations through his room became 
more and more violent as his questions were answered. He 
twice helped himself to renewed quantities of spirits, and with 
his hand upon Nancy’s shoulder, he stopped to ask,— 

“Yes! He puts que stions, doe s he? What may they be 2’ 

“You fear me wi’ that look o’ yours. Truly you fear me. 
Oh! yes, the way of the transeressor is hard.” 

“Tell me, will you !” i asked, with a burst of anger, pressing 
his heavy right hand on her lean, left shoulder, “what this well- 
behaved Seotch lad, with the good appetite, busies his mind with 7 
What does he inquire about ?” 

“Hands off!” cried Mrs. Harper, rising and shaking herselt 
tree of his grasp, “ you forget yourself, It’s a strait waistcoat 
you're working up to. Don’t think to intimidate me. The lad 
just asked whether a foreign wreck had happened in the bay 
inked years ago, and if I remembered it, and if I thought 
there was still any of the wood of the ship left in the village, and 
if I remembered the babe that was taken into your house, and 
what kind of a man Mr. Leslie was, and what the people of the 
ne ighbourhood thought about him ?” 

“You answered him, | suppose, down to the minutest detail 
of his inquiry ? You told him that you remembered the storm, 
that you handled the foreign babe, that Nancy Harper, if 
you betray me I will kill you. 

Pig woman, with all her coolness aud knowledge of the rough- 
ess of men, trembled where she sat. The man was transficured 
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with wrath, and the resolution that wrath had inspired him with 
to save himself at others’ expense, even if his means of salvation 
were murder. 

“Oh! Roderick Leslie, think twice about the road you are 
going. You know enough about the law and about life to take 
yourself oot o this difficulty. A bit callant wi’ a canoe! and 
you talking about shedding of blood.” 

Leslie recovered himself, but there was no abatement in his 
anger, as he ordered her “to watch this Nixon, find out all that 
happened to him, and bring her account of it to him.” A little 
later he stopped in front of his mirror, and the figure he saw 
was that of a wild beast thirsting for blood. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NIXON'S DISCOVERY 


As an experienced miner, Russell took it upon him to direct 
operations. He asked Nixon to take an accurate note of the 
Rudder from its source to the sea. It was a day’s journey to the 
source in his canoe, for the Rudder started from the sec dges of a 
loch round the foot of Cnoc Dhu. He was to keep in his mind 
all the shingle margins and stretches of -sand, all the cliffs of 
granite and ‘clay banks where easy spade-work might bring to 
view the boasted ore of the stream. Nixon was not a geol wrist ; 
but all the geological survey required for Russell’s purpose he 
was quite competent to perform. Moreover, he liked doing the 
work. Surveying was greatly more to his mind than that 
harder task of sinking shafts which lay before him. Not that he 
was afraid of his work, having undertaken it, but, being a new 
kind, the preliminaries to it pleased him more than he thought 
the work would do itself. Besides, canoeing had been the dearest 
enjoyment of his life, and, on the Rudder, “he had eve ry variety 
of exercise. There were shallows to annoy him, in which he 
sometimes rasped the stones, and was jerke | forw ard, paddle in 
hand, till his face touched the bow. Th ere were long murky 
pools, where the water was black, over which he sped as if 
on wings. There were plunging rapids, in which the waves 
roared and foamed, and the spray, shot with the hues of the 
rainbow, rolled round the banks like the steam from a cauldron. 
Each variation of the stream had its own peculiar kind of 
excitement, and in contrast to the odour of his empty brief- 
box he had the air of the heather. No wonder, then, he felt 
an unwonted exuberance as one day he rounded the foot of 
Cnoc Dhu, and paddled into the quiet waters of Loch Dirlot. 
There was not so much as a ripple on the brown surface, and the 
wide plain of water suddenly revealed to him lay tranquil at the 
foot of Cnoc Dhu’s crags, as if never wind visited it. And the 
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crags! They went sheer up, pillared and shelved and er gh 
until the sheep at the top became mere wandering specks 0 

wool. Instead of silence, too, as he had. expected, the air was 
full of the,cry of wild birds, not a me ‘lodious cry, certainly, but 


angry skirling, accompanied by a noisy beating and wheeling of 


wings. He turned idly in his canoe. There was an island not 
far off; the birds were rising ee it in clouds and urging their 
way towards the cliff; the first greenness of spring was showing 
amongst the herbage; he idly pore led towards it. He leapt 


ashore on a beach of shingle, where he saw a boat moored. He 
looked into the boat, and in a willow basket his eye caught sight 
of a great collection of eggs. They seemed to be every hue, size, 
and shape. Some of them were of an exquisitely pale violet; 
others had red lines and freckles ; some were snowy white, some 
sea-green with inky streaks ; they were all the eggs of large birds, 
and, as Nixon looked at them, he understood why it was that at 
the farther end of the island there was so violent a demonstration 
nthe wing. Being fatigued with his long row, however, he did 
not go to see. He preferred to rest himself on the shingle and to 
call to mind that he had come there for gold. 

“T don’t know that this would be a bad place,” he reflected, 
laying out a flask and burying the head of his pipe in the 
inside of his pouch while he deftly filled it with his thumb. 
‘This is alluvium I suppose, and I shall report to Russell that 


we had better come here and dig. Heavens! what a place to 
dig; with that magnificent mountain looming over us. I wonder 
how many aspects Cnoc Dhu has? I have seen five or six 
already. I must go round the northern side and look at that. 


Well, well! and not a human being to see it except the old 
Highlander who is stirring up strife among the birds. I sha’n’t 
be sorry to see a human face again. 

Puff, puff, puff! Having pu illed at his flask he sat, with his 
hands duaat puffing into the tranquil air, feeling inside him 
such a tranquillity as only these remote spots can bring. He had 
not to wait long before a crackling among the twigs behind him 
announced the presence of the disturber of the peace of the 
island. He had expected an old Highlander, with a shrivelled 
face and a pair of watery, startled dark eyes. But no, this 
was no Highlander who walked down the strand, her apron 
loaded with eggs; it was a girl with the flush of excitement on 
her cheeks, and her grey eyes shone, and as she lifted out her 
willow basket from her boat and put in the eggs, Nixon rose 
to his feet, making a noise among the shingle. The girl turned, 
and such was her surprise at the sight of him that she dropped 
some of her spoil at her feet, and drew back with an air of defiant 
surprise. She was dressed in homely cotton, and her hair was 
gathered within a sun-bonnet the colour of a buttercup ; she 


stood looking at him in wonder for a little while, until she saw 
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242 CRADLE AND SPADE. 


his canoe and paddle, when she overcame her surprise and 
smiled. 

Nixon smiled, too. “ Yes, I came over in that,” he said, with- 
drawing his pipe to speak, and walking towards her across the 
shingle. 

“You'll be a gauger ?” she said. 

“T wish I was,” he answered. “I’m not in such an important 
position.” 

“You'll be one of the Duke’s people ?” 

“Guess again. I’m not one of his people.” 

“You'll be a stranger ?” 

“ Yes, that’s my profession.” 

“ What airt did ye come from ?” 

“TI came round the foot of Cnoc Dhu. How did you come?” 

“The same way.” 

“ Are you one of the Duke’s people ?” 


‘“c No.” 
“You'll not be a stranger ? . 
“No.” 


“T shouldn't think you were very popular on the island. The 
birds were rather scared by your presence. Do they always 
skirl when they see you?” 

“Yes, indeed they do. They know very well when they 
see me and my boat that there'll be a thinning amongst the 
2008,” 

“You'll be a Highland young lady ?” 

“No, Pm not Highland, suppose that I live at Cnoc Dhu. 
My father’s lowland, and my mother’s lowland too. He came 
up from the town.” 

“ Which one ?”’ 

“Ruddersdale town. There’s not any other one near. Do you 
not know Ruddersdale ?” 

“T am living at it.” 

“ And is there any news, then, from the town ?” 

She sat down on the gunwale of the boat—a big, awkward, 
lumbering boat, with heavy oars—and seemed inclined to chat. 
Nixon strolled towards her, and was very willing to prolong the 
eonversation. He did not think it was treason to Mina Durie 
to notice that beneath the buttercup sun-hat her hair rippled 
and shone. He did not forget Mina because he looked at her 
grey eyes and saw that they were clear and sincere. 

“What sort of news would you like ?” 

“Oh! it’s not what I would like; it’s what’s going on. It’s 
a real queer thing to ask me what I would like, as if the news 
would happen because you said it.” 

“Ah! 1 think you must be a Highland young lady.” 

“Indeed I am not. It’s the Mackays that are Highland. The 

Guns are all Lowland. And in this country if you are not @ 
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Gun you are a Mackay; and if you are not a Mackay you are 
a Gun.” 

“ Well, let me see! News. Do you know Mrs, Harper ?” 

“Oh! if I don’t. Nancy and me, we are the best friends in 
the world. I like old Nancy Harper, and I live there when 
[ go to the town.” 

“This morning early, then, I looked out of my window—the 
window above the doorway, with the white blind and muslin 
surtains—”’ 

“Oh! never:” said the girl; “if it isn’t the very room I had 
myself when [ was in the town.” 

“Tdon’t dislike it because of that,’ said Nixon, who did not 
forget the sheriff's ward. 

“Why would you dislike it because of that? I’m Oliver Gun’s 
laughter, and he’s the best shepherd in the north.” 

“ But I was giving you the news.” 

“ Pardon me then, but though we live on the mountain-side we're 
very proud and take offence easy. Now let me hear the news.” 

“Well, I looked out of window, and saw a man in his shirt 
sleeves go down the pier, light a pipe, smoke, and go home again. 
I saw another man do the same. Then more smoke began to 
rise from the cabin of a smack inthe harbour. Then the morning 
mail-coach from the north passed, with Mr. Laggan at the back 
of it, blowing his horn till his red cheeks seemed swollen to the 
bursting. After that, I went out on the pier myself, smoked, 
had my breakfast, walked off with my canoe under my arm, 
and came on here.’ 

“Oh, well! that’s not very much news you’ve brought.” 

“You don’t manufacture it on a large scale at Ruddersdale.” 

“Tf it was the fishing season you wouldn’t say that. There’s 
plenty of news then; and I was expecting that there would be 
news about the gold. 

Nixon looked at her curiously. 

“You have heard of the gold, then ? 

“Heard of it!” tossing her head proudly. “I discovered it. 
It was me who found it first. And it was my father and me 
who took it to Mr. Leslie. My father went in, and I waited 
outside at the door. To be sure, I have heard of the gold. See, 
too, that medal, with a hole in it, that [’'m wearing. He gave 
me that for what I found in my basin.” 

The girl pulled a sovereign from her throat, where it was 
suspended, and showed it to Nixon, who approached and bowed 
his head over her bosom to look at it. He looked longer at the 
sovereign than he required to do in order to master the details 
of its date of publication. The girl replaced it with a gesture 
of importance, exclaiming :— 

“T think it’s me that has more news than you, though you have 
come from the town.” 
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“Why,” he pursued, after a while, looking at her soft arm, 
“how did you get that?” 

Her arm was bare, and just below the elbow the blood flowed 
from an abrasion of the skin. 

“The birds are so tame on the island that some of them won’t 
move ; and | had to stir up a great wild-goose with my foot to 
cet her to get up, and when she wouldn’t budge with my foot, 
T had to put down my arm and lift her off. She turned round 
and gave me a good nip.” 

“Yes; I should say it was. Let me wash it for you.” 

The girl laughed, and said: “ Now I have got all my eggs I 
will be going.” 

“You are in a desperate hurry to be off.’ 

“T’ve been here a good while, and I have to take them back 
to my father’s house on Cnoe Dhu, for he has to |} jow them and 
sort them on strings before he takes them down to Duncan 
Elder’s, Oh no, they’re not for eating at all. They’re for selling 
to strangers, like you. We couldn’t eat them for the taste of 
the fish is so strongin them. But the strangers buy them fo1 
curiosity, and Duncan Elder—he’s not on our land at ali; he’s 
a forester on the Duke’s property—he gives my father half of 
what they will give him. So you see, I’m not a here for 
nothing.” 

“T should like, if you don’t mind, to give that wild goose a 
knock on the head if you would show me where she is sitting.” 

“ ‘What would be the use of that? Is it because she gave me 
a nip? Never mind her. It’s a provoking thing for them to 
have their eggs taken away from them. I must De off now, or 
my father will be getting anxious. You see he hasn’t so much 
time at this season of the year, what wi’ the young lambs com- 
ing, and the sheep wanting to go up Cnoc Dhu again after the 
winter months.” 

“Tm going back your way; I'll accompany you so far,’ he 
said, as she stepped nimbly into’ her boat, and threw out the 
unwieldy oars on either side. 

“The birds are in a rage,” she said, as a storm of screaming 
broke over their heads. “Tl be glad to get out of this 
noise.” 

They rowed out-of the loch, almost abreast of each other, she 
looking curiously at his frail craft and deft paddle, he express- 
ing a little anxiety at the dead weight of her oars and the Duteh 
heaviness of her boat. They were not long in reaching the 
Rudder, which emerged among sedges from the loch, and dawdled 
slowly down towards the sea, 

“ Ah, I just thought that my father would be getting anxious, 
pointing to a figure with‘a crook on the margin of the stream. 

“ And that’s Oliver Gun,.is it? ” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LEIDER KREIS. 


VE UPON THE WATERS. 


LOVE sat like a boy by my pillow, 
And murmured a song in mine ears 

Of death on the breasts of the billow 
And darkness and desolate years. 


His sweet eyes were streaming with sorrow, 
His tresses were tangled and torn ; 

On his fair brows the tear of to-morrow 
Was fixed like the tooth of a thorn. 


He smiled at the close of his singing ; 
He kissed me with kisses of air: 

When I woke in the dawn I was wringing 
Vain hands in a passion of prayer. 


3 


The down of thy delicate cheek 
Drank dew from the fountain of life ; 
Thy lips, when they parted to speak, 
With honey and sugar were rife ; 
Who loveth to drink of the dew 
Of honey to taste of them flew. 
JOHN ADDINGTON 
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Critical Notices. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON.* 


THERE are already three considerable lives of Emerson—those by 
Messrs. Willis Cooke, Moncure Conway, and Alex. Ireland ; but 
the name of Dr. O. W. Holmes is a sufficient guarantee that there 
was something more to be said about America’s greatest thinker, 
and that he would say it excellently well. There were new facts 
to be added—-still more, new judgments. The great upheaval of 
the American mind in the civil war, showed that the modern 
Yankee, like his Puritan forefathers, would fight for an idea; and 
Emerson’s mission was to teach that man’s life is meaningless, 
contemptible, unless it be governed by ideas. The politicians 
might say this and that, but what carried Grant to Richmond 
was the simple sense of justice, the passionate pity, with which 
our children still boil over “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And the more 
generous tone that has prevailed since the war: “ Honesty, at 
least ; clean hands, no more repudiation; purging of the Civil 
Service, no more of cynical talk about spoils of office ; dethrone- 
ment of the almighty dollar,’—this and much else that has 
already passed from pious wish into popular cry, argues that the 
heart of New England is sound. And Emerson, if any one, was 
the hidden centre of that heart. He never did—perhaps never 
will—reach the ear of the masses, but he inspired the thinking 
few, and that was half the battle. 

Nor can we think that even yet the last word has been said 
on Emerson. His connection with politics was slight, almost 
accidental. As Dr. Holmes has pithily expressed it, “ his calling 
was to supply impulse, not methods.” But, as the moral regene- 
ration of America and Europe (for which we devoutly pray) goes 
on, further ramifications of his influence may unfold themselves, 
and our children’s children be able to lay their finger on one 
thing and another, and say: “This came from Concord, this is 
Ralph Waldo realized.” 

_ To those who know Emerson it is needless, to those who do not 
it were hopeless, to attempt within our space to give any adequate 
notion of that grand and gracious personality, that “endless 


* By Oliver Wendell Holmes. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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seeker with no past at his back,” who yet felt bound, “with hand 
and body and blood, to make his bosom-counsel good.” Our text 
is now not Emerson, but Holmes’s life of Emerson : and we will 
stick to it, giving chiefly extracts on light external matters, with 
a word of comment now and then. 

The author is careful to tell us the long line of Puritan preachers 
and scholars that went to the making of Emerson, from the Rev. 
Peter Bulkely, who fled the face of Laud in 1635, and founded 
Concord, whose granddaughter Elizabeth married the first Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, and became grandmother to a second Rev. 
Joseph, down to the two Rev. William Emersons, grandfather 
and father of Ralph Waldo—some of the best New England blood 
no doubt. Yes, New England bred him, and let her have the 
credit of him. But when all is said, the man remains a mystery. 
Can we altogether account for genius? How came the a 
spirit to lodge in that lanky figure, and look out of that shrewd 
Yankee face with the little turned-down collar, every inch a mild, 
modern gentleman? “ ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,” and 
so apparently doth the grace of God. We never could quite 
harmonize the daring thinker of our youthful fancy with the 
photographs. 


Pp. 69-71 : “In the summer of 1834 Emerson [aged thirty-one] became a resident of 
Concord, Massachussetts, the town of his forefathers, and the place destined to be his 
ome for life [forty-eight | years|. He first lived with his venerable connection, Dr. 
Riple y, his grandfather’s successor both as minister and as husband, in the dwelling 
made famous by Haw Riuane. s the ‘Old Manse.’ It is an old-fashioned, gambrel 
roofed house, standing close to the scene of the fight on the banks of the river. ct 
vas built for the Rev. W. Emerson, his grandfather. In one of the rooms of this house 
Kmerson wrote his ‘ Nature,’ and in the same room, some years later, Hawthorne 
te ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.’ ... On the banks of the Musketaquid was 
ired the first fatal shot of the ‘ rebel ’ farmers.” 

P. 83: “In September 1835, Emerson was married [for the second time] to Miss 
Lydia Jackson, of Plymouth, Mass. . . . They went to live in the house in which 
he passed the rest of his life, and in which Mrs. E, and her daughter still reside. 
this is the ‘ plain, square, wooden house,’ with horse-chestnut trees in the front 
yard, and evergreens around it, which has been so often described.” 

P. 87: * On the 19th of April, 1836, a meeting was held-to celebrate the completion 
of the monument raised in commemoration of the Concord Fight. For this occasion 
Emerson wrote the hymn beginning with : 

‘* By the rude bridge that arch’d the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurl’d, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

‘The last line of this hymn [verse ?] quickens the heart-beats of every American 

and the whole hymn is admirable in thought and expression.” . 


Dr. Holmes finds it needful to assure us more than once that 
Kmerson was quite “pete un; perhaps because it was so likely 
to be disputed. His character and manner of life are the very 
opposite of our typical Yankee, ay impatient, bustling, 
bre agging, and expect — Possibly we have misgauged the 
New Englander, and there may be sated ‘ty pes of him than the 

Sam Slick. ia we accept “perfide Albion” and “cette béte de 
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Jean Boule ” as a perfect portrait ? But certainly Emerson looks 
to us less American than most Americans. His cast of mind 
seems Old-Hindoo, with a dash of Old-Hebrew. His culture is 
European, with a tinge of the Oriental. Plato and Shakespeare 
have become a part of his being. 

On pp. 220-1, Dr. Holmes twits us with our “insular limitations,” 
our reverence for royalty, aristocracy, “ the like, and says that 
for Americans “the reverence which is born with the British sub- 
ject went up with the smoke of the gun” at Concord fight. Does 
he forget who it was that said to Li rd Manchester, “ Twill never 
be well with England till you are plain Mr. Montague”: and, “If 
I met the king in battle I would shoot him”; and again, “Take 
away that bauble” ? Or does he think we are less democratic 
than our sires of two hundred years ago? It is true they cut off 
a king’s head; but then we have never “had occasion to do it since. 
Once was enough : and we rather wonder at their doing it so 
gingerly, so cireumspectly, and, as it were, constitutionally. 
‘Americans are apt <P OV werrate our “reverence” ; it may not be 
so sturdy as it looks; we would advise no man to rest his weight 
onit. If the Piatite- were abolished to-morrow, we might not 
find ourselves so very much at sea. 


P. 269 (from Prof, Thayer): “ At breakfast we had, among other things, pie. 


This article, at breakfast, was one of Emerson’s weaknesses. A pie stood before 
him now. He offered to help somebody from it, who declined ; then one or two 


others, who also declined; and then Mr.——. He, too, declined, ‘ But, Mr. ——,’ 
Emerson remonstrated, putting the entire weight of his character into his manner, 
‘but, Mr. ——! what is pie for?’”.., (Dr. Holmes goes on): “A near friend 
of mine, a lady, was once in the cars with Emerson, who was desirous of procuring 
something at the station for her solace. Presently he advanced upon her with 


a cup of tea in one hand and a wedge of pie in the other,—such a wedge! Sh 
could hardly have been more dismayed if one of Cwsar’s cunci, or wedges of 
soldiers, had made a charge against her. Yet let me say here that pie, often 
foolishly abused, is a good creature at the right time, and in angles of thirty or 
forty degrees. In semicircles and quadrants it may sometimes prove too much for 
delicate stomachs. But here was Emerson, a hopelessly confirn.ed a ater, never, 
so far as I remember, complaining of dyspepsia; and there, on the othe side, was 
Carlyle, feeding largely on wholesome oatmeal, groaning with indies stion all his 
days, and living with half his self-consciousness habitually centred beneath his 
diaphragm.” 

We are almost uncharitable enough to imagine our author 
grinning over these groans of poor ¢ ‘arlyle, who seems no favourite 
of his, and whose rough savagery, “loud shouts of laughter,” and 
SO forth, he is constantly contrasting with Emerson’s sweetness, 
his “ inaudi ble inward laugh,” etc. Tastes differ; we think this 
of laughter was by no means a strong point for Emerson’s friends 
to dwell upon. 

Pp. 271-4: “One morning, in July 1872, the upper part of his house was 
destroyed by fire, and with it many papers of value. Emerson got wet and chilled, 
and it seems likely that the shock hastened that gradual loss of memory which 
came over his declining years.” His friends spontaneously subscribed 11,620 dollars 
to rebuild it, and “no doubt a much larger amount would have been readily and 
gladly offered had it been required.” 

Pp. 360-2: “ Few of our countrymen have had larger opportunities of seeing 
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listinguished persons than present Minister at the Court of St. James’s. In 
etter to myself, Mr. Low ys of Emerson: ‘ There was a majesty about him 
veyond all other men I havi wn, and he habitually dwelt in that ampler and 
iviner air to which most of f ever, only rise in spurts.” His hair was brown. 
juite fine, and, till he was fifty, very thick. His eyes were of the ‘ strongest and 
brightest blue.’ The memb f the family who tells me this says: ‘ My siste1 
| | have looked for many) irs to see if any one else had sueh absolutely blu: 
es, and have never fou! em except in sea-captains. I have seen three 
iptains who had them.’ ; mode of living was very simple: coffee in th 
lorning, tea in the evening imal food by choice only once a day, wine only 
hen with others using it, lways pie at breakfast. ‘ It stood before him, an 
vas the first thing eaten,’ | ever was hungry,— could go any time from break- 
fast to tea without food, and know it.’”’ 


And this is a sample of the book? No, good readers, only of 
the outermost, rudest rind. The essence, the sweet juices, are 


yet before you. A close (or closer) acquaintance with a pure 
loving, lofty mind, who in life, letter, lecture, essay, or poem, 
sings one triumphant de to Ri chteousness, Beauty, Love ;. in 
the se he believed, for these he lived, to these he strove to lift his 


fellow -men. 
We thank Dr. Holmes for a book as entertaining, if not si 
juaintly original, as his “ Autocrats ” and “ Poets.” 


LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY. 


THESE leaves from a prison diary are presented in the form oi 
lectures to a prison blackbird, to whom Mr. Davitt played the 
part of Mr. Barlow, interesting the bird at first by descriptions 
of crime and criminals, illustrated by many amusing anecdotes, 
and then, having entrapped its attention and raised its hopes of 
further entertainment to the highest pitch, extinguishing all its 
vivacity by a discourse in which political economy, ethics, and 
sentiment, Mill, Jevons, and Mr. Henry George, land monopoly, 
Collectivism, and the functions of the State in relation to th: 
ata ownership of railways, are brought to bear heavily on the 
blackbird, with a view to making plain before it “the path 

illumined by the Star of Hope.” After this, Mr. Davitt “1in- 
dulged the fond hope that he” (Joey, the blackbird) “would have 
remained ” for further e nlightenme nt. “I opened his door,” says 
Mr. Davitt, “with a tre sm bling hand, when, quick as a flash of 
lightning, he rushed from the cage with a wild scream of delight, 
and in a , moment was beyond the walls of the prison.” This was 
the fault of the second volume. The first almost gives a charm 
to penal servitude. The exclusiveness of the “magsman nobil- 
ity’; the scorn of the “hook” for the snatcher; the jealousy 
with which the honourable title of thief is denied to pretentious 


* “Leaves from a Prison Diary.” By Michael Davitt, Founder of the Land 
League. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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cadgers and shoplifters; the vainglory of the “bruiser”; the 
wide toleration of all religions which permits a convict to change 
his faith, at a moment’s notice, for the sake of sitting next an old 
friend or under a more gullible chaplain ; the cynical philosophy 
of the swindler who, having improved his mind by the study of 
Pascal and Lafontaine, proves logically that there is no such 
thing as honesty ; and th 1e vaunted rectitude of the unfortunate 
person, condemned to penal servitude by jurors who fancied that 
the presence of a dead woman at the foot of a staircase is 
necessarily due to a swearing and heavily-booted man at the top;— 
all these might tempt a student of humanit y to obtain admission 
to Dartmoor in the most usual way, if they were not so terribly 
like the castes, hypocrisies, and false pretences of the world at 
large. 

Should the student, missing the similarity, wish to study life 
in’ a “push,” and taste “toke” and “skilly,” he will find the 
fullest instructions for picking a pocket or performing the three 
card trick in Mr. Davitt’s pages, though he will be duly warned 
there that a sentence of seven years penal servitude is a sufficient 
expiation of any crime short of murder. This being so, it is 
impossible not to admire the spirit in which Mr. Davitt, in spite 
of the ardent temperament which makes his style so pronouncedly 
Irish at times, betrays no bitterness with regard to his severe 
sentence, and does not condescend even to mention the cancelling 
of his ticket-of-leave, subsequently admitted to be an act of mis- 
takenmeanness. Solitary confinement has not made him egotistical. 
His book is chiefly concerned with the criminals with whom he 
suffered. Regarding them as inevitable products of our civiliza- 
tion, he is fairly free from the old vindictive conception of the 
object of imprisonment as punishment, though it crops up once 
or twice in the use of such words as “ expiation.’ He goes at 
some length into the question of education, and traces the evils 
of our present condition to private property in land, in the 
abolition of which he sees the remedy for poverty and for the 
crime which springs from poverty. Here he is following M. 
Henry George, to whose teaching in “ Progress and Pove rty ” he 
adds nothing except some criticism of the schemes of Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, and the Financial Reform Association for 
“nationalizing” the land. “I would abolish land monopoly,’ he 
says, “by simply taxing all land, exclusive of improvements, up 
to its full value. The labourer would then have to purchase 
only the tenant right” (i.e. the improvements). Mr. Davitt, in fact, 
like Mr. George, goes too far for ordinary opinions in attacking 
the property of the landlord, and not far enough for the Socialist, 
who will point out that the labourer could not compete success- 
fully with the wealthy capitalist for the land so thrown open, and 
would thus remain a labourer to the end of his days, having 
changed nothing but his master. Mr. Davitt, indeed, finally 
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announces that “complete co-operative production” is the only 
final solution of the Labour Question, and so declares himself a 
thorough Collectivist Socialist. This, however, is not new; and 
the portion of the book which is most interesting and most 
valuable is that which has grown out of his experience of penal 
servitude. The testimony of an observant and able man, guiltless 
of dishonesty, and conscious of no reason to be ashamed of his 
condemnation, is free from the suspicion which always attaches 
to the “ confessions” of genuine rogues, even when they have the 
rare gift of being able to describe what has passed under their 
observation. 

It is pleasant to be able to lay down this book with the know- 
ledge that Mr. Davitt’s prison hardships are over, and that, among 
the converts of Mr. George, he is one of the most popular men in 
England. From being bullied by a warder for chatting with a 
fellow-convict in a “push” at Portland, to being enthusiastically 
cheered by a packed audience in St. James’s Hall, is an agreeable 
transition which Mr. Davitt has shared with only one man in 
Kngland—the Tichborne claimant. About him there is a chapter 
in the prison diary which will attract many readers. A some- 
what amateurish sketch of the writer in his cell, with the black- 
bird perched on the bedpost, has the merit of being a capital 
likeness, 


A NORWEGIAN NOVEL. 


lk we may judge from the book before us, the abolition of titles 
and compulsory division of land have not done as much for 
Norway as certain hopeful agitators prophesy from similar 
changes in England. In a mild and subdued fashion, the Scandi- 
navian author indicates a clerical body insincere and bound in 
formalism, a commercial class selfish and rigidly conventional, 
and a working class neglected and degraded. We get no cheerful 
view of Norwegian society in these pages. Nor can it be said 
that the problems presented to us by Mr. Kielland are at all 
satisfactorily solved. His panacea for unhappiness appears to be 
hard work; and to this end, his heroine, Rachel Garman, rich 
clever, and cultivated, goes to Paris to conduct the foreign cor- 
respondence of Messrs. Barnett. But if occupation was all she 
needed she might have found it nearer at hand; for close to her 
own home lay a mass of human misery and degradation, as 
terrible as any in a London slum, and it never entered into her 
calculations that here was work for her; she was indifferent to 
these things, Indeed, indifference to the suffering of others is a 


: “ “Garman and Worse.” A. L. Kielland. Translated by W. W. Kettlewell. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





painful feature of this stery, and it is accentuated by being 
evidently regarded as natural. Callousness, like that of Pastor 
Mortens at a deathbed, would, if exhibited by an English curate, 
brand him as an utter hypocrite; but Pastor Mortens is not 
represented as a hypocrite, he is merely an unpleasant character. 

A novel which aims at giving a picture of social life in an 
obscure part of the world, is at a certain disadvantage when 
presented to readers of another country. Their want of familiar ity 
with the local atmosphere makes it difficult for them to appreciate 
fidelity in details, and it is precisely i touches of nature 
which give force to the picture, as a whole. On the other hand, 
however, there is a great advantage in ha freshness resulting 
from an entire change of scene. In “Garman and Worse ” the in- 
terest lies not so much in the story, which is slight to a defect, « 
in the analysis of character, wherein Mr. Kielland cannot soxpiie 
with Mr. Henry James or Mr. Howells, as in the study of the 
effect of one character upon another. The author aims at showing 
forth the necessity of having the courage of one’s opinions, and, 
according to him, in proportion as each individual recognises this, 
does he or she influence and affect those around for good or evil. 
The canvas is somewhat overcrowded with characters, but:there is 
much that is worth reading in the book, and some passages are 
distinctly striking. Save for an occasional drop into awkward 
colloquialism, there is no fault to be found with the translation, 
which is easy and pleasant. 

But the main interest of the work lies in the evidence it gives 
of the wide difference between England and Norway in their 
present attitude towards the social question. Every English 
novelist nowadays who aims at being something better than a mere 
ephemeron, treats more or less directly of this problem and of his 
dreams of its solution. Mr. Kielland, who must certainly rank as 
one of the first Norwegian novelists, does nothing of the kind. 
The social question exists for him, for he wr ites, as we have said 
above, of the misery and degradation of the little town on the 
Norwegian fiord; but, like his heroine, he is apparently indifferent 
to it. Let us hope that, in this matter, he does not altogether 
fairly represent his country. 
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BIRKBECK BANK,.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts 

The Bank aiso receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

8ist March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im-. 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Soctxry, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

~ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the bixx- 
BECK FREKHOLD LAND SOcIETY. 


A Pamph.et, with tull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


— AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 


WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 





“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THH LI¥FB.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuritg 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Seam 


\ Cr A RK E ~~ Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effed 


are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from, 


WORLD FAMED parts. In bottles 2. Gd. each, and in ae oil 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


Sent to any Address r 30 or 132 Stamps, by the 
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THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN, 


ScHWEITzeER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCLA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it **The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfag 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate 
10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 





Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 58. 6d., &c. 
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LEWIS'S, in Market Street. Manchester,are the Manufacturers ofa 
first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the We 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 3 
The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all thems 
beautiful colours now worn is 2s, 3d. a yard. LEWIS'S ask ladies 
write for patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens on an OrGiiey 
post-card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders to all parts of G 
Britain and [reland. When writing, please mention this Magazine 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE. ’ rR 
Central Dep }t, Wholesale only, 6and 7, Newgate St., London LEWIS S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHEST 


, DRESS FABRIGS!! at Saving to the Purchaser. 1 


RADFORE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY; 


Will, on receipt of letter or post-card, promptly forward, F0 ) 
POST FREE, a sample Parcel of Patterns, with Prices of RAD y 
all their LEADING NOVELTIES for the present Season. eis 
NEW STYLES AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURSES. TTR 
The Bradford Manufacturing Company, by trading direct YORKSE , 
with the public, have effected a revolution in the Styles and F 
Fabrics of Dress Materials, and innumerable Press Opinions testify @% 
advantages now within the reach of the public. Send also for Patterns , 
Celebrated “‘ Pure Heart’ Calicoes, and Price List of the Century Blanket @ 
riage Paid to any part of the Kingdom on all Orders oyer £1 in value. } 
CENTURY CASHMERES, as were exhibited by the B. M. CO. at the Hea 
Exhibition, are in everincreasing demand. Besureandaddress in full. ; 
at once, and mention Time Magazine. 
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